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IN WHICH NED HAYWARD PLAYS THE PART OF THIEF-TAKER. 


Or all the turnings and windings in this crooked life, one of the most 
disagreeable is turning back ; ant yet it is one we are all doomed to 
from childhood to old age. We are turned back with the smaller and 
the greater lessons of life, and have alas, but too often, in our obstinacy 
or our stupidity to learn them over and over again. I with the rest of 
my herd must also turn back from time to time; but on the present oc- 
casion it shall not be long, as I am not in a sportive mood this morning, 
and could find no pleasure in playing a trout or a salmon, and should be 
isgusted at the very sight of a cat with a mouse. 

e have seen our good friend, Ned Hayward, lay his hand stoutly on 
the collar of a gentleman who had been taking some unwarrantable 
liberties with the finny fair ones of the stream; but the question is, how 

ed Ned Hayward to be there at that particular hour of the morn- 

ing? Was he so exceedingly matutinal in his habits as to be usually up, 
dressed, and out and walking by a piece of water at a period of the day 
when most things except birds, Bish, and poachers are in their beds? Had 
he been roused at that hour by heartach, or headach, or any other 
ache? Was he gouty and could not sleep—in love, and not inclined to 
sleep ? No,reader,no. He wasan early man in his habits it is true, for 
he was in high health and spirits, and with a busy and active mind which 
looked upon slumber as time thrown away; but then though he rose 
early he was always careful as to his dress. He had a stiff beard which 
required a good deal of shaving, his hair took him a long time, for he 
liked it to be exceedingly clean and glossy. Smooth he could not make 
it, for that the curls prevented, curls being obstinate things and resolved 
to have their own way. ‘Thus with one thing or another, sometimes 
reading scraps of a book that lay upon his ing-table, sometimes 
looking out of window, and thinking more poetically than he had any 
notion of, sometimes cleaning his teeth till looked as white and as 
raight as the keys of a new pianoforte, woe with 
his on the top of the table, and musing philosophically the while, 
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it was at least one hour and a half from the time he arose be- 
fore he into the world. 

ne ent or on Mee i when the 
trout rise, in August, if he were near the moors, on the first September, 
wherevet’ bo ee ee that season in London, he 

his toilet, and might be seen in the green fields, duly 

ped for dion ood te noting of which I have on 
the present and the morning of which I have just spoken, 
éannot be the doubt that he would heabo'lail 1s Bed ednne” 
what longer than usual, for he had had a long ride the day before, some 
excitement, a good supper, and had sat up late ; but there was one little 
circumstance which roused him and sent him forth. At about a quarter 
before five he heard his door open, andl a noise made amongst the boots 
and shoes. He was in that sleepy state in which the events of even five 
e and indefinite, if recollected at all, and 
notion of having ordered himself to be 
, yet he knew not the why or the wherefore, and internally 
it was one of the servants of the inn come to take his 
clothes away for the brushing them ; he thought, as that was 
a@ process with which Aries sodaee to do, he might as well turn on his 
dee’ ‘side and sleep it out. Still, Seared there was a noise in the 
saidedite'ee ‘im the end disturbed him, and he gave over all the boots, 
ereettee “yee devil. Then raising himself upon his 
by the dim light which was streamin 
ow, the dimity ani rats ts the window was unfurnished with 
shutters—he saw a figure somewhat like that of a large goose wandering 

about amidst the fragments of his apparel. 

“ What in the mischief’s name are you about ?” asked Ned Hayward, 
impatiently. gt ou take the things and get along ?” 

“ Tt’s as sir,” the low, inoseaal voice of the hump-backed 

ella Aled ctv patent certainty in his own mind that neuter verbs 
one owed by a nominative case, “you were wishing to know last night 
about—” 

“ Ah, hang it, so I was,” exclaimed Ned Hayward, “ but I had for- 

ten all about it—well, my man, what can you tell me about this 

ow, this Wolf? Where oes he live, how can one get at him ? None 
of the people here will own they know any thing about him, but I be- 
lieve they are lying, and I am very sure of it. name’s a remarkable 
one, and not to be mistaken.” 

“ Ay, sir,” answered the pot-boy, “they knew well enough whom you 
‘rial hitegh you did not meution thenaine they chose to know him by. 
If you had asked for Ste Gimlet, they'd have been obliged to answer, for 
they can’t deny having heard of him. Wolf’s a cant name, you see, 
whl le'tet ca account of his walking about so much at night, as they 
say wolves do, though I never saw one. 

“ Well, where is he to be found?” asked Ned Hayward, in his usual 

rapid manner, and he added, to smooth down all difficulties, “I 


ea 


think Hy yet 1 rite rete 
‘alk: totes alan? 
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y 
« Well, I will think of that, my man,” answered the young gentler 
inan; “ but at all events I should like to know where to find him.’ 

_ © That’s not quite so , sir,” replied the hunchback, “ for he wan- 
ders about a good deal, but he has got a place where he says he lives on 
Yaldon Moor, behind the » and that he’s there some time in every 
day is certain. I should thi wp termerge Binal egal oad 

and you may catch him on the look-out i pedis squniiinesheell 
of the park, and then up the river by the old mill. There’s an overgo a 
little higher up, and 1 shouldn’t wonder if he were dabbling about in the 
water ; for it isn’t the time for partridges or hares, and he must be doing 


“ But what sort of place has he on the moor ?” asked Ned Hayward, 
inning to get more and more interested in the pursuit of his inquiries; 
“how can I find it, my man?” 
“It’s not easy,” answered his companion, “for it’s built down in the 
— However, when you have crossed by the overgo, you will find a 
ittle path just before you, and if you go along that straight, without 
either turning to the right or the left, it will lead you right up to the 
moor. Then I’m sure I don’t know how to direct you, for the roads go 
turning about in all:manner of ways.” 
“Is it east, west, north, or south ?” asked Captain Hayward, impar 
tiently. ? 
Why cast,” answered the boy’; “‘and I dare say if you go soon you 
will find the sun just peeping out over the moor in that direction. It’s a 
sight, and I’ve looked. at it often to see the sunshine come stream- 
ing through the morning mist, and making all the green og * that grow 
about there look-like gold and purple, and very often, too, I've seen the 
blue smoke coming up out of the pit from Ste’s cottage-chimney. Per- 
haps it may be so when you go, and then you'll easily find it.” 
“And whose park is it you speak of, boy ?” said Ned Hayward. 
“There may be half-a-dozen about here.” 
“Why, Sir John Slingsby’s,” answered the boy, “ that’s the only one 
we call the park about here.” 
- “Oh, then, I know it,” rejoined the gentleman, stretching out his hand 
at the same time, and taking his purse from a chair that stood by his 
bedside ; “there’s a crown for you; and now carry off the boots and 
clothes, and get them brushed as fast as possible.” 
__ The boy did as he was told, took the crown with many thanks, ga- 
thered together the various articles of apparel which lay scattered about, 
and retired from the room. Ned Hayward, however, without waiting 
for his return, jumped out of bed, drew forth from one of his port- 
manteaus another complete suit of clothes, plunged his head, hands, and 
neck in cold water, and then mentally saying, “ I will shave when I come 
back,”’ he dressed himself in haste, and looked out for a moment into 
the yard, to see whether many of the members of the household were 
astir. There was a man at the very further end of the yard cleaning a 
horse, and just under the window, the little deformed pot-boy, whistling 
a plaintive air with the most exquisite taste, while he was brushing a coat 
and waistcoat. The finest | most beautiful player on the flageolet, 
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néver equalled the tones that were issuing from his little pale lips, and 
Ned Hayward could not refrain from pausing a moment to listen, but 
then putting on his hat, he hurried down stairs, and beckoned the boy 
towards him. 

« Do not say that I am out, my man, unless any questions are asked,” 
he said; “ oad when you have brushed the clothes, put them on a chair 
at the door.” 

The boy nodded significantly, and our friend, Ned Hayward, took his 
way out of the town in the direction that the boy had indicated. Of all 
the various bumps in the human head, the bump of locality is the fore- 
most. This book the reader is well aware is merely a phrenological essay 
in a newform. So the bump of locality is the most capricious, whimsi- 
cal, irrational, unaccountable, perverse, and unmanageable of all bumps. 
To some men it affords a faculty of finding their way about houses—I 
wish to Heaven it did so with me, for I am always getting into wrong 
rooms and places where I have no business—others it enables to go 
through all sorts of tortuous paths and ways almost by intuition; with 
others it is strong regarding government offices, and the places connected 
therewith ; but in Ned Hayward it was powerful in the country, and it 
would have been a very vigorous ignis fatuus indeed that would lead him 
astray either on horseback or on foot. Three words of direction gene- 
rally sufficed if they were clear, and he was as sure of his journey as if 
he knew every step of the way. There might be a little calculation in 
the thing—a sort of latent argumentation—for no one knew better that 
if a place lay due north, the best way to arrive at it was not to go due 
south, or was more clearly aware that in ordinary circumstances, the way 
into the valley was not to climb the hill ; but Ned Hayward was rarely dis- 
— to analyse any process in his own mind. He had always hated 

issected puzzles even in his boyhood ; and as his mind was a very good 
mind, he generally let it take its own way, without troubling it with 
questions. Thus he walked straight on out of the little town along the 
bank of the river, and finding himself interrupted, after about three 
miles, by the park-wall, he took a path through the fields to the left, 
then struck back again to the right, and soon after had a glimpse of the 
river again above its passage through Sir John Slingsby’s park. 

All this time Ned Ha ward’s mind was not unoccupied. He saw every 
thing that was passing about him, and meditated upon it without know- 
ing that he was meditating. The sky was still quite gray when he set 
out, but presently the morning began to hang out her banners of purple 
and gold to welcome the monarch of day, and Ned Hayward said to 
himself, “How wonderfully beautiful all this is, and what a fine ordina- 
tion is it that every change in nature should produce some variety of 
beauty.” Then he remarked upon the trees, and the birds, and the 
meadows, and the reflections of the sky in a clear, smooth part of the 
river, and with somewhat of a painter's mind, perceived the beautiful 
harmony that is —— by the effect that one colour has upon another 
by its side. And then he passed a little village church, with the steeple 
vail in ivy, and it filled his mind full of quiet and peaceful images, 
and simple rural life (with a moral to it all), and his thoughts ran on to a 
thousand scenes of honest happiness, till he had the game at skittles and 
the maypole on the green up before him as plain as if it were all real; 
and the ivy and two old yews carried him away to early times when that 
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ancient'church was new. Heaven knows how far his fancy went iE 
loping !—through the whole history of England at least. “Bu all 
reveries went out of his head almost as soon as the objects that excited 
them, and then, as he went through some neat hedge-rows and pleasant 
corn-fields, which promised well in their green freshness for an abundant 
harvest, he began to think of partridges and an occasional pheasantl ying 
under a holly-bush, and pointing dogs and tumbling birds, a full game- 
bag, and a capital dinner, with a drowsy evening afterwards. Good 
Heaven! what a thing it is to be young, and in high health, and in hi 
spirits; how easy the load of life sits upon one; how insignificant are its 
cares to its enjoyments; every moment has its flitting dream; every hour 
its becoming enjoyment, if we choose to seek it; every flower, be it 
bitter or be it sweet, be it inodorous or be it perfumed, has its nectarial 
fall of honeyed drops, ripe for the lip that will vouchsafe to press it. But 
ears, years, they bring on the autumn of the heart, when the bright and 
ooming petals have passed away, when the dreams have vanished with 
the light slumbers of early years, and every thing is in the seed for ge- 
nerations to come; we feel ourselves the husks of the earth, and find that 
it is time to fall away, and give place to the bloom and blossom of an- 
other epoch. 

Our friend, however, if not in the budding time of life, had nothing 
of the sere and yellow leaf about him; he was one of those men who 
was calculated to carry on the day-dream of boyhood, even beyond its 
legitimate limit ; nothing fretted him, nothing wore him, few things 

eved him. It required the diamond point to make a wr impression, 
and though he reflected the lights that fell upon him from other objects, it 
was but the more powerful rays that penetrated into the depth, and that 
not very frequently. Thus on he went upon his way, and what he had 
got to after partridges and field-swamps, and matters of such kind, Hea- 
ven only knows.. He might be up in the moon for aught I can tell, or 
in the Indies, or riding astride upon a comet, or in any other poe 
the least likely for a man to place himself in, except when aided by the 
— of imagination; and yet, strange to say, Ned Hayward had not the 
slightest idea that he had any imagination at all. He believed himself 
to be the most simple jog-trot, matter-of-fact creature in all the world; 
but to return, he was indulging in all sorts of fantasies, just when a little 
path between two high hedges opened out upon a narrow meadow, by the 
side of the river at a spot just opposite the old mill, and not more than 
forty or fifty yards distant from the door thereof. He saw the old mill 
and oy stream, but saw nothing else upon my word, and thinking to 

“ What a picturesque ruin that is, it looks like some feudal castl 
built beside the water, parting two hostile baron’s domains. , What the 
deuce can it have been?” 

Doubt with him always led to examination, so without more ado, he 
crossed over the open space with his usual quick step, entered the mill, 
looked about him, satisfied himself in a minute as to what had been its 
destination, and then gazed out of the windows, first up the stream, and 
next down. Up the stream he saw some swallows skimming over the 
water, the first that summer had brought to our shores ; and, moreover, 
a sedate heron, with its blue back appearing over some reeds, one leg in 


ithe water, and one raised to its breast. When he looked down, however, 


he perceived the gentleman I have described, dropping some pellets into 
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holly-bush, and pointing dogs and tumbling birds, a full. game- 
bag; -and a capital dinner, with po ing afterwards: Good 
Heaven! what a thin it is to be young, and in high health, and in high | 
spirits; how easy the load of life sits one; how insignificant are its 
cares to its enjoyments; every moment has its flitting dream; every hour 
its becoming enjoyment, if we choose to seek it; every flower, be it 
bitter or be it sweet, be it inodorous or be it perfumed, has its nectarial 
fall of honeyed drops, ripe for the lip that will vouchsafe to it. But 
years, they bring on the autumn of the heart, when the bright and 
s have passed away, when the dreams have vanished with 
the light slumbers of early years, and every thing is in the seed for 
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it is time to fall away, and give place to the bloom and blossom of an- 
other epoch. 
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yward’s first intimations of what he i ings. 
don’t know what you mean by hocussing the fish—I’ve got afew dead 
ae. and no great harm, I should think, just 
to make a fry.” ! ee 
eee mene rene naetied Died: Hay tnnd, Seeseemanghy Ldere 
were when you got ; 


say they but I’m afraid we must have a coro- 
falas ra ar , and I do not think the verdict will be ‘ Found 
drowned.’ I mean, my man, is that you have poisoned them— 


a cunning trick, but one that I know as well as your name or my 


“And what the devil is i ae gS RAMA AY to 
twist himself round, so as at to get a blow or a kick at his captor. 
“ Be quiet—be quiet!” answered Ned Hayward, half ing him 
in his . “ My name is my own property, and I certainly will not 
give it to you; but your own you shall have, if you like. You are 
called Ste Gimlet or 1 am mistaken, but better known at night by the 


The man muttered an angry curse, and Ned Hayward continued, 
“ You. see I know all about you; and, to tell you the truth, I was 


for you.” 

“ ii iedcnme ‘un down from London,” said Wolf, entirely 
mistaking the nature of Captain Hayward’s rank and avocation. “ Well, 
c0 help me — if I over did this on his nd, afore, sir.” 

‘Well, Master Gimlet,” answered Ned aes perfectly understand- 
ing what was passing in the man’s mind, and willing to encourage the 
mistake, “ I have been asked down certainly, and I suppose I must take 
you before Sir John Slingsby at atencoatenaied you like to make 
the matter up one way or Sy 

“TI haven't got a single crown in the world,” answered the poacher; 
“if you know all, you'd know that I am poor enough.” 

“Ay, but there are more ways than one of making matters up,” 
rejoined Ned Hayward, in a menacing tone. ‘ You know a little bit of 
business you were about last night.”’ 

The man’s face turned as white as a sheet, and his limbs trembled as 
if he had been in the cold fit of an ague. All his strength was gone in 
a moment, and he was as powerless as a baby. 

“ Why,” faltered he at length, “ you could not be sent for that 
wt Na, eoctnaly,” toplied. th 

9 inly,” repli young gentleman; “but having been 
Se oe and may 
go tl with it or not, just as it suits. me. Now you see, Ste,” he 
continued, endeavouring to assume, as well as he could, somewhat of the 
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ith a country delinquent, “a nod you know is quite as as @ Wihk 
toa blindhorse.” A ard 3 . 
SLL cnmace iain | ae, 
‘ae . contin Hayward, “TI understand, too; and 
ing quite sure that eet at ERE a ete busi- 
ness, but only an accessory, I am willing to give you a Sade 
» Thank’ee, sir,” replied Wolf, tn'e unelitative tone, but he said no 
more; and his captor, who wished him to speak voluntarily, was some+ 
what disappointed. 
You are mighty dull, Master Wolf,” said Ned eb de “and 
therefore I must ask you just as plain a question as the judge does when 
he has got the black cap in his hand ready to put on. Have you any 
thing cat why I should not take you at once before Sir John 

“Why, what the devil should I say?” rejoined the man, impatiently. 
“Tf you know me, I dare say you know the others, and if you're so 
¢unning, you must guess very well that it was not the money that we 
were > ; so that it can’t be no felony after all.” 

“Tf it is not a felony, it is not worth my while to meddle with,” 
answered Ned Hayward, “ but there may be different opinions upon that 
subject; and if you like to tell me all about it, I shall be able to judge. 
I guessed it was not for money; but there is many a thing as bad as 
that. I don't ask you'to speak, but you may if you like. If you don’t, 
come along. 

“ Welle I'll speak all I know,” answered Wolf, “that’s to say, if 
you'll just let me get breath, for, hang me, if your grip does not half 
strangle me. I'll not mention names though, for I won't 3; but 
just to show you that there was nothing so very wrong, I'll tell you 
what it was all about—that’s to say, if you'll let me off about these devils 
of fish.” i 

“ Agreed as to the fish,” replied Ned Hayward, “if tell the 
truth. I don’t want to sheotile you either, my good friend; but mark 
me well, if I let go my hold, and you attempt to bolt, I will knock you 
down, and have you before a magistrate in five minutes. Sit down 
there on the bank then.” And without loosening his grasp, he forced his 
prisoner to bend his knees and take up a position before him, from which 
it would not have been possible to rise without encountering a blow from 
a very powerful fist. n this was accomplished, he the man’s 
collar go, and standing directly opposite, bade him proceed. 

This seemed not so easy a task as might have been imagined, at least 
to - friend Mr. — who, not being a practised orator, eae 
art of saying as much as ible upon every thing unimportant, and as 
little as possible upon sr rat, nha A He scratched his head 
heartily, however, and that stimulus at length enabled him to produce 
the following sentence. ! tapi 
“ Well, you see, sir, it was nothing at all but a bit of love-making.” 
“It did not look like it,” answered Ned Hayward. | | 
“ Well, it was though,” said Mr. Gimlet, in a decided tone. “ The 


young amie whom I'm talking of, wanted to get the lady 
away; for you see her mother looks very sharp hie Uv end wea 
& chaise ready, and me and another to help him, and if those two fellows 
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not come up just as we were about it, he’d have had her half way to 
Scotland by this. time.” | vy 

* And where is the young gentleman, as you call him, now?” asked 
Ned Hayward, in that sort of quiet, easy tone, in which people sometimes 
put questions, which, if considered seriously, would be likely to 


receive an answer, just as if a straightforward reply were a matter of 
course. 
But his ion was upon his guard. “That's neither. here nor 
rte Va 


“Tt is I can assure you, m friend Wolf,” said the young 
tleman; “for inet yen cA pertee this was just as pe ees 
if you had taken a purse or cut a throat. ‘wo pistols were fired, I think 
—the young lady is an heiress; and forcibly ing away an heiress, is 
as bad as a robbery; it is a sort of picking her panes of herself. So, 
if you have a mind to escape a noose, you'll instantly tell me where 
he is.” ) 

The man thrust his hands into his pockets, and gazed at his interro- 


tor with a sullen face, in which fear might be seen s ing with 
resolution; but Ned Hayward the moment after, added as a sort 
of rider to his bill, . 


“T dare say he is some low fellow who did it for her money.” 

“ No, that he’s not, by !” cried the other. “ He’s a gentleman’s 
son, and a devilish rich un’s too.” | 

“Ah ha! Mr. Wittingham’s!” cried Ned Hayward, “now I under- 
stand you,” and he laughed with his peculiar clear, merry laugh, which 
made Mr, Gimlet, at first angry, and then inclined to join him. 
“ And now, my good friend,” continued Ned Hayward, laying his hand 
upon his companion’s shoulder, “ you may get up and be off. You've 
made a great blunder, and mistaken me for a very respectable sort of 
functionary, whose peculiar province I have no inclination to tres- 

any I mean a thief-taker. If you will take my advice, 
ever, neither you nor Mr. Wittingham will play such tricks again, 
for if you do you may fare worse; and you may as well leave off hocus- 
sing trout, snaring ts and hares, and ar on the 
sly, ome amare oe occupation. ow stodkd make a 
very r; say, upon the princi setting a thief to 
SEMalsbted Geno thence ot Lolt-ccon tape ene ane upon 
the moor, and have a chat with you about it; I doubt not you could 
show me some sport with otters, or badgers, or things of that kind.” 
“Upon my soul and body you're a cool hand,” cried Ste Gimlet, 
\and looking at Captain Hayward, as if he did not well know 
w to knock him down or not. 

“I am,” answered our friend Ned, with a calm smile, “quite cool, 
and always cool, as you'll find when you know me better. As to what 
has to-day I shall take no notice of this fish affair, and in regard 
to noe proceedings last night, I shall deliberate a little 
before I act. You'd better tell him so when you next see him, just to 
keep him on his good behaviour, and.so good morning to you, my 
' Thus saying, Ned Hayward turned away, and walked towards the 
ee ee ‘his late pri was 
of was not about to hit him’ a blow on the head. | P, had: he 




















‘known ‘what was passing in worthy Mr. Gimlet’s mind, he might have 
taken some ution ; for certainly that gentleman’ was ‘considet- 


ably moved ; ifthe good and the swath Mens together 
Bang it T went” sod with «slow and thoegheal stop he walled up the 
| , I won't,” with a slow an he walked up the 
Sea eilin; towable ths oh Wel gl Bo tes tenes a 
ee that I shall leave him, and begging the reader to 

any favourite horse he may have in the e—hobby or not hobby— 
canter gaily back again to take up some friends that we have left far 


Cuap. VII. 
INTRODUCES MISS SLINGSBY TO THE READER. 


Tue reader may remember that we left a lady and her daughter, 
whom Ned Hayward afterwards discovered to be a Mrs. and Miss 
Clifford, standing at the door of Sir John Slingsby’s house, in the heart 
of what was called Tarningham Park. All that Ned Hayward (or the 
reader either) knew of their history at the moment that he quitted them, 
after having assisted them to alight from their carriage, was as follows: 
that the elder lady had been sent for to see her elder brother in his Jast 
moments, he having been accused of having gout in the stomach, and 
that she and her daughter had been stopped on the king's highway by 
three-personages, two of whom, at least, istols with them, that they 
had been rescued by Captain Hayward himself, and another gentleman, 
that on arriving at Tarningham House it did not look at all like the dwell- 
ing of a dying man, and that the answer of the butler to Mrs. Clifford’s 
inquiries regarding her brother’s health was, “ Quite well, thank you 
ma’am,” Aalivewad in the most common-place tone in the world. 

At the precise point of time when this reply was made, Ned Hayward 
took his leave, remounted his horse, and ade back to Tarningham, and 
after he was gone Mrs. Clifford remained for at least thirty seconds some- 
what bewildered with what seemed to her a very strange announcement. 
‘When she had done being bewildered, and seemed to have got a slight 

gli of the real state of the case, she turned an anxious glance to 
, to which Miss Clifford, who fully understood what it meant, re- 
ied at:once, without requiring to have it put into words, “ You had 
go in, dear mamma,” she said, “it will grieve poor Isabella if you 
do not, and besides, it might be risking a great deal to go back at night 
with nobody to protect us.” 

Mrs. Cli still hesitated a little, but in the meantime some by-play 
had been going on which decided the question. The butler had called a 
footman, the ry aps ey me gy ot 
ages from the boot of the carriage. The name of Mrs. Clifford had been 
mentioned once or twice, a lady’s-maid crossing the hall had seen the two 
ladies’ faces by the light of a great lamp, and in a moment after, from a 
door on the opposite side of the vestibule, came forth a fair and graceful 
figure, looking like Hebe dressed for dinner. 

“Oh, my dear aunt!” she exclaimed, running across to Mrs. Clifford 
and pone Fewwageyer you, too, my dear Mary! This is. indeed.an un- 
expected p ; but come in, come into the drawing-room ; they will 
‘bring in all the things—there is no one there,” she continued, seeing her 




















Beatichamp } or, 


aunt hesitated a little, “T am quite alone, and shall be for the next two 

hours, I pea 

| Mrs. Clifford eaffered herself to be led on into a fine large old-fashioned 
ing-room, and then the explanations. 

*« And so, Isabella, you did not expect me to-night,” said the elder lady, 
addressing Hebe. “Either for jest or for mischief some one has played 
us a trick. Have you got the letter, Mary ” | 

It was in Miss Clifford’s writing-desk, however, as letters always are 
in some place where they cannot be found when they are wanted ; but 

fact was soon explained that Mrs. Clifford that day about four 
o'clock had received a letter p ing to come from the housekeeper at 
arningham House, informing her that her brother, Sir John Slingsby, 
had been suddenly seized with gout in the stomach, and was not ex- 
wb live oo om to hour, that Miss Slingsby was too aa 

i to write, but that Sir John expressed an eager desire to see his - 
etter before he died. 2 

“ Good gracious!” exclaimed the fair Isabella, “ who could have done 
such a thing as that?” and then she laughed quietly, adding, ‘‘ Well, at 
all events Iam very much obliged to them ; but it was a shameful trick, 
notwithstanding.” 

“You haven’t heard the whole yet, Isabella,” replied Mrs. Clifford, 
“for we have been stopped between this and T'arningham, and should 
have been robbed— ps murdered—if two gentlemen had not come up 
to our Heaven, it makes me feel quite faint to think of it.” 
And she sat down in one of the large arm-chairs, and put her hand to her 
head, while her cheek turned somewhat pale. 

“ Take a little wine, my dear aunt,” cried Isabella, and before Mrs. 
Clifford could stop her she had darted out of the room. 

_ As soon as she was alone with her daughter, the widow lady 
round the chamber in which she sat with a thoughtful and melancholy 
look. She wasin the house where her early days of girlhood had passed 
~—she was in the very room where she had gene ies‘ the agitation of 
love as a bride to the altar. She peopled the place with forms that 
no longer be seen, she called up the loved and the dead, the parents 
who had cherished and instructed her, the fair sister who had bloomed 
and withered by her side. How many happy, how many a painful 
scene rose to eye of memory on that stage where they had been 
enacted. All the material objects were the same, the pictures, the furni- 
ture, the old oak neling with its carved wreaths ; but where were 
og who moved so lately beside her in that chamber—where was all that 
there been done? The grave and the past—man’s tomb, and the 
tomb of man’s actions had received them, and in the short spage of twenty 
years all had Fone, see away and dissolving into air like a smoke 
rising up unto heaven, spreading out thinner and thinner, till naught 
remains. Herself and a brother, from whom many circumstances had 
detached her, were all that were left of the crowd of-happy faces that 
around. Some tears 


to her eyes, and Mary who had been i gazing at her face, 
it wi sohesertecmncr 4m Sarechii 


| 
i 


tions 

down beside her, and taking her hand in hers said carnestly, “ Mamma, 
dear mamma, I know this is painful, but pray for my sake and Isabella's 
let the shameful deceit that has been played upon us produce a good and 











_ “My dear child,” she said, “ you know that it is not resentment ; it 
your good father who did not, feel it consistent with his character 


was 

and station to countenance serge: erga , 
-- But for Isabella’s sake,” said Miss earnestly, and before her 
mother could answer, the young lady of whom she re-entered the 
room with a servant some refreshments. vt 

“Oh dear aunt,” she said, while the wine and water and biscuits were 
placed upon a small table at Mrs. Clifford’s elbow, “it makes meso glad 
gaenen rows ane Ihave ordered the blue room at the south side to be got 
ready for you directly, and then there is the corner one for Mary, because 
it has a window both ways, and when she is in a gay mood she can look 
out over the meadows and the stream, and when she is in her high pen- 
siveness she can gaze over the deep woods and hills. Then she is next to 
me too, so that she me have merry nonsense on one side, and grave 
sense on the other ; for I am sure you will stay a long while with us now 
you are here, and papa will be so glad.” 

“T fear it cannot be very long, my love,” replied Mrs. Clifford, 
“In the first place I haye come it seems uninvited, and in the next 
pee ou know, Isabella, that I am oenetlonhiarek SOeaians Soran 

ps bastidi ious, so that all guests do not at all times please me. 
haye you here now? There seemed a large party in the dining-room.” 

“Qh, there are several very foolish men,” answered Sir John 

ingsby’s daughter, laughing, “and one wise one. There is Mr. 

worth, who was trying to prove to me all dinner-time that I am an 
electrical machine ; and in the end I told him that I could easily believe 
he was one, for he certainly gave me a shock, and Sir James Vestage who 
joined in and insisted that instead of electrical machines men were m 
improved monkeys. I told him that I perfectly agreed with him, 
that I saw fresh proofs of it every day. Then up by papa was sitting 
old Mr. Harrington, the fox-hunter ; what he was saying I do not know, 


for I never listen to any thing he says, as it is sure either to be stupid or 
offensive. Then there was Charles Harrington, who lisped a deal, 
and thought himself exceedingly pretty, and Mr. Wharton, the lawyer, 


who thought deeply and deeply, and said nothing but once.” 

“But who was your wise man, dear Isabella?” asked Mary, very 
willing to encourage her fair cousin in her light cheerfulness, lioping that 
it night win Mrs. Clifford gently from sadder thoughts. 

“Oh, who but good Dr. iles,” answered Miss Slingsby, “ who 
grumbled sadly at every body, and even papa did not escape, I can assure 
you. But all these people will be gone in an hour or two, and inthe 
meantime I shall have you all alone. 

“Then there is no one staying in the house, Isabella?” said Mrs. 
Clifford. “I heard at Tarningham that your father expected some 
people from London,” | 

“ Only. one, I believe,” answered the fair ter of the house, ‘‘ but 
he, has not arrived yet, and perhaps may not. is a Captain Hayward, 




















dull one; and ‘the best fellow ix the world’ is invariably — 

ee ae owe an end by the door of 
the drawing-room being thrown open, Sir John Slingsby rushing 
in. 

Stay a moment, reader, and observe him before he advances. Honest 
Jack Slingsby ! Roystering Sir John! Jolly old Jack! Glorious 
Johnny ! all nr — was he — pee en by 
persons in di t degrees of acquaintanceship with him. t roun 
and form, now extending the hin? webitinets and black-silk 

once been slim and ful: that face glowing with the 
te. eae oes its different hues, from the il de perdrix upon the temples and 
to the deep purple of old port in the nose, had once been smooth 
and fair. That nose itselh raising itself now into mighty dominion over the 
rest of the face, and spreading out, Heaven knows where, over the map 
of his countenance, like the kingdom of Russia in the share of Europe, 
was once fine and chiselled like Apollo’s own. That thin white hair flaring 
up into a cockatoo on the top of his head to cover the well-confirmed 
baldness, was once a mass of dark curls that would not have dis 
the brow of Jove. You may see the remains of former dandyism in 
the smart shoe, the tight silk-stocking, the well cut blue-coat; and you 
_~ imagine how much activity those limbs once possessed by the quick 
and buoyant step with which the capacious stomach is carried into the 
room. There is a jauntiness, too, in the step which would seem to im- 
y that the portion of youthful vigour and activity, which is un- 
ant has been parted from with regret, and that he would 
fain pers 


ee. 


himself and others that he still retains it in his full elas- 
icity; but yet there is nothing affected about it either, and perhaps after 
me 1 Ay = of ——_ to overcome the approach of cor- 
i , and to on the war as well as may be. Look at 
the good-humoured sills aa the buoyant, boisterous, cevdiliinring sa- 
tisfaction that is radiating from every point of that rosy countenance. 
Who on earth could be angry with him? One might be provoked, but 
a ee couldn’t be. It is evidently the face of one who takes the 
world lightly—-who esteems nothing as very heavy—retains no impres- 
sions very long—enjoys the hour and its pleasures to the very utmost, 
and has no great consciousness of sin or shame in any thing that he does. 
He is, in fact, a fat butterfly, who, oem rig may have some difficult 
in fluttering from flower to flower, does his best to sip the sweets of 
he finds, and not very unsuccessfully. . peu 
With that same jaunty light step, with that same good-humoured, well 
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in the stomach! It would bea 
ae ene ek in my stomach, or else he'd find 
the house too ig for him ;” ‘and he laid his hand his 

with an. air of pride and satisfaction. ‘“ Gout! hetiiiin not look like 
gout I think,” and he stuck out his neat foot, and trim well-shaped ankle; 
“never had but one threatening of a fit in my life, and then I cured it 
in an afternoon—with three bottles of Champagne and a glass of brandy,” 
he added, in a sort of loud aside to Mary, as if she would enter into the 
joke better than her mother. ‘And so really, Harriet, you would not 
oo come if ae had not thought me dying. Come, come now, forget 
and forgive; let hig be A gt I know I am a d—d fool, and Me 
& great many v illy things; but ‘pon my soul I’m very so r 
it, Iam = atl plier think how i shaatesae sapiaiht-soteaiinael 
and wonder what the. devil possesses me. I'll repent and reform, 
upon my life I will, «Harriet, if you'll just stay and help me—it’s 
being: left all alone to struggle with temptation that makes me fail so 
often, but every ten minutes I’m saying to myself, ‘ What an old fool 
you are, Jack Slingsby!’ so now you'll stay like a dear good girl, as you 
always were, and help to make my house a little respectable. Forget 
and forgive, forget and forgive.” 

“ My dear John, I have nothing to forgive,” answered Mrs. Clifford. 
“You know yery well that I would do any thing in the world to promote 
your welfare, and always wished it, but—” 

Ay, ay, it was your husband,” answered Sir John, bringing an in- 
stant sey over his sister's face. ‘* Well, he was a man—an ex- 
cellent. man—ay, and a kind man too, and he was devilish right after 
all ;.1, can’t help saying it, though I suffer. In his station what could 
he do ?.. An archdeacon and then a dean, it was not to be expected that 
he should countenance rioting, and roaring, and drinking, and all that, 
as, we used to do here; but ‘pon my life, Harriet, I'll put an end to: it. 
Now you shall see, I won’t drink another glass to-night, and I'll send all 
those fellows away within half an hour, by Jove! I'll just go back and 
order coffee in the dining-room, and that'll be a b hint, you know. 
Bella will take care of you in the meantime, and I’ll be back in ‘half an 
hour—high time I should reform indeed—even that monkey begins to 
lecture me. I’ve got a capital fellow coming down to stay with me—the 
best. fellow in the world—as gay as a lark, and as active as @ squirrel ; 
yet.somehow or other he always kept himself right, and never played at 
cards, the dog, nor got drunk either that I ever saw; yet he must have 
got drunk too, every man must sometimes, but, he ores devilish snug 
if he did—by the by, make yourselves comfortable.” without wait- 
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| Insite ot se guest, Isabella, 

nt have be andhmorsccah rg cao BG 

s gone. young man not or im your 

oe Lceetecar eat Benes 

a bad name in those ore it, and T he- 
ht in re pak pr wanted at 


so good-amoard replied Miss Slingsby, @ that he lets 
pi iat they like with hi I hua abe he wiehis > bl 


Mrs. was silent for a moment or two, and then turned the con- 
versation ; bet th ne of ors a eH tai 
of wit they oa himself suddenly and un 
in oi be. mee t they call in Scotland a shaking mO088 ; oats 
path she took, the ground seemed to be giving way under her. She 
ep of the old parc and the ine tres, and to her dimay, » She heard 

John had ordered three hundred magnificent oaks to be cut down 
and sold. She spoke of a sort of model farm which had been her father’s 
pride, and eopirion wats two of silence, Isabella thought it ri 
to prevent her pon the same subject with her father, b g 
her that Sir John nt bring fod of farming ran pe Shc fyi 
three months before to Mr the solicitor. 

** He could not find a tenant easily for it,” she continued, “ and it an- 
piudliisy nied osagsindactmagenein” 


to invet the money in land adjoining g the rest of the 


“| hope Mr. Wharton gave him a fair price for it said Mrs. Clif- 


ford. 

ont really don’t know,” answered her nieee; “ I dislike that man very 
m ” 

“And so do I,” said Mary Clifford. 

“ And so do I,” added her mother, thoughtfully. 

Mr. Wharton had evidently not established himself in the favour of 
the ladies, Salies indies ane alwligil dah, thi ninsh- até hase hcetey, tod 
ep the pleasures of such Miss Slingsb afte 

o vary 0 @ conversation, soon aiter 
ordered tea, trusting that her father would return before it was over. 
Sir John Slingsby’s half hour, however, extended pap 38 hour and 
a half, but then an immense deal of loud laughing moving. 

for hats sal selfnedeeiebindgesieg eee ol 
was heard in the drawing-room, and the baronet him- 
humour as ever, . He tried, 

cheer ya Dos 

t tipsy—and indeed it 











an hour, and then an awful snore, loud enough to rouse the worthy ba- 
ronet by his own trumpet. Up he started, and getting unsteadily upon 
his legs, rubbed his eyes, and muttered to himself, “Time to go to bed.” 
Such was the conclusion of his meditation, and the logical result of the 
process in which he had been en 

The next morning, however, at the hour of half-past nine, found Sir 
John in the breakfast-room, as fresh, as rosy, and as gay asever. If 
wine had no effect upon his intellect at night, it had none upon his health 
and comfort in the morning; the blushing banner that he bore in his 
countenance was the only indication of the deeds that he achieved; and 
kissing the ladies all round, he sat down to the breakfast-table, and spent 
an hour with them in very agreeable chat. He was by no means ill- 
informed, not without natural taste, a very fair theoretical judgment, 
which was lamentably seldom brought into practice, and he could dis 
course of many things, when he liked it, in as gentlemanlike and reason- 
able a manner as any man living; while his cheerful -humour shed 
a sunshine around that, in its sparkling warmth, e men forget his 
faults and over-estimate his good qualities. He had a particular tact, 
too, of palliating errors that he had committed, sometimes by acknow- 
ledging them frankly, and lamenting the infatuation that produced them, 
sometimes by finding out excellent reasons for doing things which 
had a great deal better been left undone. Mary and Isabella been 
walking in the park before breakfast, talking of all those things which 
eran, Bre find to converse about when they have not met for some 
time; and Sir John, at once aware that his niece’s eye must have marked 
the destruction going on among the old trees, asked her in the most de- 
—— tone in the world, if she had seen the improvements he was 
making. oo 4 

Mary Clifford replied “No,” and looked at her cousin as if for ex- 
planation, and then Sir John exclaimed, 

“ God bless my soul, did you not see the alley I am cutting? It will 
make the most beautiful vista in the world. First you will go round 
from the house by the back of the wood, slowly mounting the hill, by 
what we call the Broad Walk, and then when you have reached the op 
you will have a clear view down through a sort of fn with the o 
trees on your right and left hand, over the clumps of young firs in the 
bottom, catching the stream here and there, and having the park-wall quite 
concealed, till the eye passing over the meadows, just rests upon Tarn- 
ingham church, and then running.on, gets a view of your own place 
Nov.—vou. LXXv. NO. CCXCLX, x 




























of ready money. 
Doubtless, had the conversation turned that way, he would have found 
as good an excuse, as valid a reason, as legitimate a motive, for selling 
model farm ; but that not being the case, they went on talking of 
different subjects, till suddenly the door opened, the butler, who was 
nearly as fat as his master, advanced three steps in a solemn manner, 
and announced, “ Captain Hayward.” 
ah and the three ladies raised their eyes 
» partly wi . ee people 
feel when look into the den of some rare wild beast, and partly with 
- ringette emngae a form and con- 
one of our own speci whom a certain portion 
or pain, coedeaiediicr Gollati the next om yonem 
The next moment our friend Ned Hayward was in the room. He was 
well-dressed and well-looking, as I have already described him in his 
riding costume. Gentleman was in every line and every movement, and 
his frank, pleasant smile, ‘his clear, open countenance were very engagin 
even at the firstsight. SirJohn shook him warmly by thehand, and 


4 


eee 


the baronet’s countenance had so and blossomed since he last 
saw him, that the young gentleman some difficulty in ising 
him, his former colonel, yet Ned Hayward returned his grasp with equal 


cordiality, and then looked round, as his host led him up towards Miss 
Slingsby, and introduced them to each other. Great was the surprise of 
both the baronet and his daughter, to see Mrs. Clifford rise, and with a warm 
smile extend her hand to their new guest, and even Mary Clifford follow 
her mother's and welcome, as if he were an old friend, the 


very person with whose name they had seemed unacquainted the night 


“ Aly ha, Ned!” cried Sir John; “how is this, boy? Have you been 
ing upon my without my knowing it? *Pon my life, 
a aie ty sen: acquaintance with my little ensign quite 

snug and secret.” 

“I]t is an acquaintance of a short date, John,” replied Mrs. 

Clifford ; op ARLE EI me rae Palen gil 
Aiiail tis juveseded’ in & vely fewcieuda:to explain 40- her brother {the 

















i re, and for the courtesy he had: in escorting and protect» 
ager woth doo of nt house. i 1 Migaohesre oils 
Sir John immediately seized his guest by the two lappels of the coat, 


: tilde 
“ And why the devil didn’t you come in, you dog? What, Ned Hay+ 
seid 44° ary gates} am expected: guest, tad ot eoune'ta I can tell you 
we should have given you a warm reception, fined you a couple of 
bottles for being late at dinner, and sent: you to bed roaring drunk.” | ~ 
Ned Hayward gave a gay glance round at the ladies, as if’ 
whether they thought these were great inducements; he how- 
ever, " 
~ “# Strange to say, I did not know it was your house, Sir John.” 
hil sow having” placed: our- end ed Lieywesd drantestiblipidiends 
two excessively pretty girls of very different styles of beauty, and very 
different kinds of mind, I shall leave Fate to settle his destiny, and turn 
to another scene which had preceded his arrival at Tarningham House. 



























Cuap VIII. 


NED HAYWARD AND BEAUCHAMP PAY A VISIT TO MR. WITTINGHAM. 


- Man never sees above half of any thing, never knows above half of any 
i Sulphide ndiantaalie ubocatiell oliuns things and.anen thine 
half knowledge, and half understanding, he acts, supplying the deficiency 
of his information a guess at the rest, in which ere is more than an 
oo is wrong instead of right. That is the moral of 


chapter. 

After Ned Hayward’s interview with Stephen Gimlet, alias Wolf, our 
friend turned his steps back towards Tarningham, and arrived at the 
White Hart by eight o’clock. About three quarters of an hour had 
a ales 08 epee Sieben, Sane Se Senne 
i lour in which passed receding evening just in time 
to find Mr. Beauchamp beginning his breakfast. Although the latter 
“yea ean companion cordially by the hand, and seemed to 

u Se ere of course, Ned Hay- 


ward thought fit to apologise for his intrusion, adding, “I shall not 
maroon myself upon you very long, for soon after I shall de- 
camp to Sir John Slingsby’s.’ . 


“Tam sorry, I assure you, to lose the pleasure of your society so 


soon,” replied Beauchamp, and then added, ing the-maid, who 
had jut roa pea: iled ham, “ maledisplicgaateden 
cups and saucers, m irl.” 

“ And some pie #2 Be ddsce sald fowl,” added Ned Hayward. 


“I have the appetite of an ogre, and if you do not make haste, I 
must have a bit out of your rosy cheek, my dear, just to stay my sto~ 
“La, sir!” cried the maid, with a coquettish little titter; but she 
ran ‘away to get what was wanted, as if she were really afraid of the con- 
enees of Ned Hayward's appetite, and as soon as she was gone, he 


“Thave got news for you, Bemehons ; but I will wait. till the xoom 













































270 Beasthaass'} or, 


is clear before.I give it... I have been up and out, over the hills and far 
ong io ning; 80.1 have well earned my breakfast.” 
a fy, i i companion Wan 9 1am ST Eeee “ really 
you aréan. active general, but you should have given your fellow-soldiers 
information of your movements, and we might have combined opera- 
tions.’ 


“ There was no time to be lost,” answered Hayward. 
But at that moment the maid returned with the cold fowl; the ham 
was still in the rear, and it was not till breakfast was half over that the 
gormesrrees ove wee tale When he had got as far with it as the 
enenens of Mr. Gimlet, Beauchamp exclaimed eagerly, “ And 
what did it turn out to be?” 

“ Nothing after all but a love affair,” answered Ned. “ Now, my 
dear mp» I have as much compassion for all lovers as an old 
match-making do , and therefore I think it will be better to let this 
matter drop quietly. 

“ Oh, certainly,” answered his new friend, ‘‘I am quite as tender- 
hearted in such matters as yourself; but are you quite sure of the fact ? 
for'this seems to me to have been a very odd way of making love.” 

“It was so assuredly,” replied Hayward, “ but nevertheless the tale is 
true. The fact is the young lady is an heiress, the mother strict—most 
likely the latter looks for some high match for her daughter, and will 
not of the youth’s addresses. He falls into despair, and with a 
Roman courage resolves to carry off a bride. Unfortunately for his pur- 

» we come up, and the rape of the Sabines is prevented; but ’pon m 
eet I admire the fellow for his spirit. There is something chival- 
rous, nay more, feudal about it. He must fancy himself some old baron 
who had a right prescriptive to run away with every man’s daughter that 
suited him; and, on my life, my dear Beauchamp, I can go on no further 
in attempting to punish him for a deed whose hot and proof spirit 
shames this milk-and-water age. Oh, the times of carrying off heiresses, 
of robbing in cocked hats, and full-bottomed wigs, of pinking one’s ad- 
versary under the fifth rib in Leicester Fields, with gentlemen in high 
shoes and gold lace for seconds, and chairmen for spectators, when will 
they come again? Gone, gone for ever, my dear Beauchamp, into the 
same box as our grandmother's brocade-gown, and with them the last 
spark of the spirit of chivalry has expired.” 

“ Very true,” answered Beauchamp, smiling at his companion’s tirade, 
“there was certainly an adventurous turn about those days which 
saved them from dulness; but yet there was a primness about them 
which was curious, a formality mingling with their wildest excesses, a 

with their licentiousness, which can only be attributed to the 
out of their clothes. There is some mysterious link between them, 
depend 4 it, Ha and whether it be that the clothes affect the 
man, or man the clothes, it is not for me to say; but the grand 
internal harmony of nature will not be violated, and the spirit of the a 
is represented in the coats, waistcoats, and breeches of the people of the 
period much better than in all the stupid books written from time to 
time to display it.” 
| Phis_was the first sentence that Ned Hayward had ever heard his 
companion speak in @ jocular but Beauchamp immediately went 
on in a graver manner to say, “Yet, after all, I do not see how we can 




















drop this matter entirely. Far be it from me, of all men on to 
persecute another, but yet, having ‘alredy given informatiot’ of° 

attempt at robbery, as it seemed to us, and tendered: our evidence ‘On 
oath, we cannot well draw back. ‘A ‘gross’ offence’ has indubitably' been 
committed, not only in the attack upon these two ladies, ‘but also ini thé 
very violent and murderous resistance which was made when we ‘arrived! 
to their rescue; and this young gentleman should have a warning’ at 


least. | 

_ “To be sure, to be sure,” answered Ned Hayward, “TI have got the pistol 
ball singing in my ear now, and I am quite willing to give fim a fright, 
and old Wittingham too. ‘The latter I will, please Heaven, torment out 
of the remnant of seven senses that he has left, for a more vulgar 
old blockhead I never saw; and therefore I should propose at once—that is 
to say, as soon as I have done this cup of coffee—you have finished I 
see—to go to good Mr. Wittingham’s and belabour him with our small 
re till he is nearly like the man who was scourged to death with 
rushes.” 

“ Nay, nothing quite so sanguinary as that, I trust,” said Beauchamp, 
“but I will series you willingly and see fair play between you mH 
the magistrate.” 

According to this arrangement, as soon as breakfast was over, and 
Ned Hayward had given some directions with regard to preparing his 
horse, his baggage, and a conveyance for the latter, the two gentlemen 
sallied forth to the magistrate’s room in the town, where they found Mr. 
Wittingham seated with a clerk, the inferior attorney of the place. The 
latter was a man well fitted to prompt an ignorant and self-conceited 
magi in a matter of difficulty, if its importance were not very great, 
and he knew all the particulars. He was a little fat compact man, in 
form, feature, and expression very like a Chinese pig. His nose had the 
peculiar turn-up of the snout of that animal, his small eyes the same 
sagacious twinkle, his retreating under-jaw the same voracious and ever- 
feny look, and when at all puzzled he would lift his head and give a 
Bee iar snort, so exceedingly porcine in its tone, that one could scarcely 

ivest oneself of the idea that he was one of the mud-loving herd. 

On the present occasion, indeed, he was ignorant of the facts of the 
case about to be brought before Mr. Wittingham. The latter gentleman 
having considered with great solicitude whether he should make him ac- 
uainted with all that had occurred and seek his advice and co-operation. 

t Mr. Wittingham was cautious, exceedingly cautious, as I have already 
shown, when no strong passion caused him to act in a decided manner upon 
the spur of the moment. His natural impulse might indeed be vehement, 
and he frequently had to repeat to himself that sage adage, ‘ The least 
said is soonest mended,” before he could get himself to refrain from saying 
a word to the clerk, Mr. Bacon, except that two men had come to him 
the night before with a cock-and-a-bull story about a highway robbery of 
which he did not believe a word, and they were to come again that morn 
Wie Wie he should sift them thoroughly. 

ow it is wonderful how the very least bits of art will frequently be- 
tray the artist. Mr. Wittingham merely said, “ Two men,” which led 
his clerk, Mr. Bacon, to suppose that he had never seen either of the two 
men before; but when Mr. Beauchamp appeared, in company with Ned 
Hayward, and the clerk recollected that the magistrate had very’ fre- 















On Ned Hayward the clerk’s eyes fixed with a keen, inquisitive, 
and marvelling glance, as with his gay dashing air, half military, half 
ing, firm and yet light, measured and yet easy, he advanced into the 


had never seen in his life before, and he looked just like a young pig 
when it sees a stage-coach dash by, standing firm for a minute, but ready 
in an instant to toss up its snout, curl up its tail, and caper off with a 
squeak as fast as it can go. 

“Well, Mr. Witherington,” said Ned Hayward, perfectly aware 
that nothing so much provokes a pompous man as mistaking his name, 
“here we are according to wer and doubtless you are ready to 
take ba depositions, Mr. toms ae - 

“« Wittingham, sir,” sai magistrate, impressively, laying a strong 
Soe on each syllable, “I beg you'll give me a“ el and 
nD else’s.” 

os rh ay, Whittington,,” said Ned Hayward, with the utmost compo- 
sure, “I ; I knew it was some absurd name in an old ballad or 
story, and confounded you somehow or other with the man in ‘ Chevy 
Chase,’ who 

When his legs were smitten off, 
He fought upon his stumps. 
But I remember now, you're the son of the Lord Mayor of London, the 
cat-man.” 
- * No, sir, no,” exclaimed Mr. Wittingham, whose face had turned 
le with rage, “ I am not his son, and you must be a fool to think so, 
died two hundred years ago.” 

“ Oh, I know nothing of history,” said Ned Hayward, laughing, “ and 
besides, I dare say it’s all a fable. 

“ This oop area name is Wittingham, sir,” said the clerk, “ W-I-T- 
wit, T-I-N-G ting, H-A-M ham, Wittingham.” : 

“Oh, thank you, thank you, sir,” said the young gentleman, “I 
shan’t forget it now, ‘ Littera scripta manet, Mr. t’s-your-name.” 

“ My name is Bacon, sir,” said the clerk, with a grunt. 

“ Ab, very well, very well,” replied Ned Hayward, “ now to business. 
Wittingham, Bacon, and Co., I shan’t forget that ; an excellent good 
firm, especially when the junior partner is cut into rashers and well 
roasted. We are here, sir, to tender information upon oath, when if can 
no longer be of any avail, which we tendered last night, when it might 
have been of avail, in regard to an attempt at highway robbery com- 
mitted yesterday evening upon the ns of two ladies in this neigh- 
bourhood, y, Mrs. Clifford and her daughter.” 

“‘Tendered last night, sir!” exclaimed the clerk, in spite of a tre- 
—— nudge from Mr. Wittingham, “pray whom did you tender 
~ “To the right reverend gentleman on the bench,” said Ned Hayward, 
with @ pro bow to the worthy magistrate ; and then looking at him 
full in the face with a significant smile, the young gentleman added, “ he 
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refused to take our depositions on secret motives, or information jof his 
own; which as it was kept in the profound depth of his mind, I will not 
pretend to penetrate.” : 

Mr. Wittingham was in a state of most distressing perplexity. His 
fears were a powder ine, Ned Hayward’s smile was a 
there was a terrible explosion in his chest, which had nearly blown the 
window out. : 

«*J]—-I—-you see, Bacon,” he perp yon to the clerk, “ I thought. it 
Si sme cement ee ot nonsense—you may see by the 
fellow’s manner that it is so— Who'd attend to such stuff ” 

‘I don’t know, sir,” said the clerk, “magistrates are bound to take 
informations of felonies tendered on oath ; but we shall soon see who he 
is ; we'll swear him,” and taking up a paper from the table he to 
write, lifting up his head after.a moment and inquiring, ‘ Whatis your 
name and profession ?”’ 

“My name is Edward Hayward,” answered our friend, “ late captain 
in His Majesty’s 40th regiment, now unattached.” 

Mr. Wittingham’s face grew blanker and blanker. Yamen’s own 
could not have looked a more russetty brown. He did not know how to 
interfere with the clerk, or how to proceed himself ; but at length, after 
sundry hums and haws, hesaid, “1 think we had better hear the whole 
story first, and then take down the deposition if we should find it ne- 
eessary. If Mrs. Clifford was robbed, or attempted to be robbed, why the 
devil doesn’t Mrs. Clifford come to give me information herself? I see 
no reason why we should suffer such accounts to be gone into by er 
= offence was against Mrs. Clifford, and we shall always be ready to 

nee.” 

“ The offence was against the law of the land, sir,” said Mr. Beau- 
champ, stepping forward, “and we who witnessed the offence, and pre- 
vented it from being carried further, now come forward to demand that 
interference of justice which cannot be refused, without great danger to 
those who deny it.” 

“ Well, well,” said Mr. Wittingham, “I am not going to deny it ; 
let us hear your story, and as you are one of the informers, be so 
as to favour us with your name, profession, etc.” 

“ My name, sir, is Beauchamp,”’ replied the gentleman he addressed, 
“profession, I am sorry to say, I have none.” : 

“ Ah,” said the magistrate drily, but the clerk whispered sharply in his 
ear: “ He has two thousand pounds in the bank, paid in the day before 
yesterday. Jenkins told me last night at the Free and Easy, so it’s all 
a mistake about his being—you know what.” 

The clerk had a reverence for gentlemen who had two thousand 
pounds at one time in a country bank—much greater reverence than for 
captains of infantry unattached ; and consequently he proceeded to take 
Mr. Beauchamp’s ber first, with all due respect, notwithstanding 
every thing Mr. Wittingham could do to embarrass his course of opera- 
tions. Then came Ned Hayward’s turn, but our good friend thought 

fit to be more serious when an oath had been administered, and delivered 
his evidence with gravity and propriety. As soon, however, as Mr. Wit- 
tingham n to meddle with the matter again, and to treat the affair 
as’ one of little consequence, and not deserving much consideration, 
the spirit. of malicious fun seized upon Ned once more, and he said with 
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a mysterious aiz, “Sir; I,beg you will give this your most, serious atterié 
tion, for you. cannot yet tell what parties may be implicated, In giving 
our testi of.course we speak to facts alone. I have strictly confined 
to. I saw, and have not even mentioned one circumstance of 

a bc eeven a shade of doubt; but without interfering with your 
business, Mr. Skittington—for I never take another man’s trade upon 
me-—yet I shall certainly feel myself called upon to investigate quietly, 
and by all lawful means, the whole particulars of this. business. That's 
felony has been committed there can be no doubt; two pistols were fired 
at me with intent to take my life, or do me some grievous bodily harm ; 
one. ball went through my hair, and the matter is a very grave one, 
which may probably bring some respectable persons into a noose under a 
ws. Look to it, look to it, Mr. Whittington, for I shall certainly 

ook to it myself,” 

‘Well, sir, well, do gag. thing you please,” said the magistrate, 
“I will do my duty without being tutored by you. _I consider your.con- 
duct very disrespectful and—” 

But ere he could finish the sentence the door of the justice-room 
Soe and a young man entered dressed in the garb of a gentleman. 

. Wittingham’s face turned as‘pale as death, and Ned Hayward fixed 
his eyes for an instant—a single instant—upon the countenance of the 
new comer. It was by no means a prepossessing one, and the expression 
was not improved by a black handkerchief being tied over one eye, 
and hiding part of the nose and cheek. The young officer instantly 
withdrew his eyes, and fixed them sternly on the ground. ‘ This is too 
impudent,” he thought, and there was a momentary hesitation in his 
mind as to whether he should not at once point out the intruder as the 
chief offender in the acts lately under discussion. Good-nature, however 
prevailed, and while Henry Wittingham advanced straight to his father’s 
side, and with a look of bold fierceness whispered a word in his ear, Ned 
Hayward turned to the door, saying, “Come, Beauchamp, our business 
here is over, and I must go up to Sir John Slingsby’s.” 

Beauchamp followed him, after giving a sharp glance at Henry Wit- 

i and at the door of the house they saw a horse standing which 
seemed to have been ridden hard. 


Cuap. IX, 


IN WHICH A VERY YOUNG ACTOR MAKES AN UNEXPECTED APPEARANCE 
ON THE SCENE. 


Mz. Beaucuamr was sitting alone in the little room of the inn about 
five hours after Ned Hay had left him. The day had been very 
warm. for the season of the year, and though he had taken his walk as 
usual in the most shady and pensive places he could discover, he had found 
it oppressive, and had returned sooner than he ordinarily did. Mr. 
Groomber, worthy Mr. Groomber, the landlord of the White Hart, had 
perceived his return through the oors of the bar, and had rolled in 
to tell him, as a of news, the post-boy who had driven Mrs. 
and Miss ‘had been, as he termed it, “‘ had up’ before Mr. Wit- 
tingham and examined, but had been speedily dismissed, he having sworn 
most. valorously that he could not identify any of the persons concerned 
stopping the chaise on the preceding night, ie ii 
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Mr.\Beauchamp merely replied, “I thought so,” and taking up a 
book;:gave quiet intimation that he wished to be alone. As'soon as the 
host had retired, however, he suffered the open volume to drop upon his 
knee, and gave himself up to thought, apparently of not the most cheer- 
ful kind, for the broad open brow became somewhat contracted, the fine 
dark eyes fixed upon one particular spot on the floor, the lip assumed a 
melancholy, even a cynical expression, and without moving limb or 
feature, he remained for at least a quarter of an hour in meditation most 


For my own part I do not see what business men have to think at all. 
If it be of the past, can they recall it? If it be of the future, can the 
govern it? No, no, and the present is for action, not for meditation. It 
was very foolish of Mr. Beauchamp to think, but yet he did so, and pro- 
foundly. But of what were his thoughts? I cannot tell. Some I 
know, some I do not know; or rather like an intercepted letter, the actual 
course of his meditation was plain enough, written in clear and forcible 
lines, but the wide world of circumstances to which it referred, its rela- 
tions with his fate, with his past history, with his present condition, with 
his future prospects, were all in darkness. , 

“It is in vain,” he said to himself, “all in vain! Peace, happiness, 

uillity—-where do they dwell ? Are they the mere phantasms of 

man’s ever-building imaginations? creations of fancy to satisfy the 
craving need of the soul ? And yet some men can obtain them. This 
very Captain Hayward, he seems at least as weil contented, as well sa- 
tished with himself, the world, and all the world gives, as it is possible 
to conceive. But it is not so—it cannot be so, There is a black 
spot somewhere, I am sure—some bitter memory, some disappointed 
hope, some aspiration ever desired. He owned he dared not venture to 
love—is not that to be in a continued chain, to bear a fetter about one ? 
and yet he seemed contented with such a fate. It is the regulation of 
our desires that makes us happy, the bounding them to our means—ay, 
with those who have no already existing cause for sorrow, but the cup of 
our fate is ever open for each passing hand to drop a poison into it, and 
onee there, it pervades the whole—the whole? by —_ drop down to 
the very dregs, turning the sweetness and the spirit of the wine of life 
to bitterness and death. What is it that I want that can make exist- 
ence pleasant ? Wealth, health, a mind carefully trained and furnished 
with the keys to every door of mental enjoyment—with love for my 
fellow-créatures, good will to all men, I have all—surely all; but, alas! 
I have memory too, and like the pillar of the cloud, it sometimes follows 
me, darkening the past, sometimes goes before me, obscuring the future. 
Yet this is very weak. An effort of the mind—the mind I have vainly 
thought so strong—should surely suffice to cast off the load. I have 
tried occupation, calm enjoyments, fair scenes, tranquil pleasures, peace- 
ful amusements. | Perhaps in a more fiery bop cagee panes active ~~ 
energetic pursuits in passions that absorb all the feelings, and wrap 
soul Sa their own mantle, I may find forgetfulness. | mr that I have 
hitherto done—there have been long intervals—open gates for bitter me- 
mory to enter, and the very nature of my chosen objects has invited her. 
Oh, yes; there must be such a thing as happiness: that ae fair joye 
face; her smile teeming with radiance, me 80. ill not thin 
of her. She is too bright, and fair, and happy to be made a partner in 
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i. ion as mine. I will go away from this place: it 
DerunDaa ce’, at saaaus scabunrhiay ental ne 
has left me too—all things leave me, I think. Well, he is gone, and | 


will go too—'tis not while li longer.” 
At this int of -exmerAuerrerem 2 em passed the window, and 


shadows ee ee eee 
heard a voice which had become somewhat familiar to him during the 


last eighteen hours, exclaiming, ‘‘ Ostler, ostler!” and in a moment after 
Ned Hayward was in the room again, but not alone. He was followed 
by the portly figure of Sir John Slingsby, dressed in riding costume, 
and tho somewhat dusty, and pa y very round and heavy, yet 
bearing that undefinable and almost ineffaceable look of a gentleman 
which not even oddities and excesses had been able to wipe out. 

Ned Na 's words were few and soon spoken: “ Mr. Beauchamp, 
Sir John Sli ; Sir John, Mr. Beauchamp,” were all he said, but 
the old baronet soon took up the conversation, shaking his new acquaint- 
ance warmly by the hand. 

* Glad to see you, Mr. Beauchamp, very glad to see you. I find my 
family are under a t obligation to you—that is to say, my sister 
Harnet, Mrs. Cliffo Devilish impudent thing, by Jove, for those 
fellows to attack a carriage at that time of the se and very lucky 
os happened to be there, for my friend Ned Hayward here—though he 

a notion of tactics, haven’t you, Ned ?—and 1s a stout fellow—could 
hardly have managed three of them.” 

**] look upon myself as very fortunate, Sir John,” replied Mr. Beau- 
champ, “in having taken my evening walk in that direction; but at the 
same time, it is but fair to acknowledge that my share in the rescue 
of your sister and her daughter was but small. 1 only kept one man in 
play, while Captain Hayward had to contend with two.” 

“ All the same! all the same, my dear sir,” said the baronet; “the 
reserve shares all the glory of a battle even if it does not pull a trigger. 
The ladies, however, are exceedingly obliged to you—very good girls 
both of them—not that they have commissioned me to express thei 
thanks, far from it, for they are particularly anxious to do so themselves if 
you will give them the opportunity; and therefore they have begged me 
to ask at ere favour us by your company at dinner to-day, and to 

y will be devilish sorry if any previous engagement should 

prevent you, though they calculate upon to-morrow, if not to-day.” 
sue I am quite an anchorite here, Sir John,” answered Mr. Beauchamp, 
with a grave smile; but before he could finish his sentence, the old ba- 
ronet, thinking it was the commencement of an excuse, hastened to stop 


Bony se 
~_ “ Quite a quiet dinner, I assure you—all as grave and as pos- 
sible; no drinking, no ing, no fun—all u our behaviour. 
There will be nobody but you, ed Hayward, 1, nd e doctor there; 
Harriet, Mary, and my girl— by , says she knows you— 
shdatdebaewindetnaanan Mie tum 
i Slingsby,” sai p- 
* IL was only about to answer pans enh, lle John, that I am quite 
an anchorite here, and not likely to have many invitations 
to dinner. As I have not much cultivated the people of the place, they 
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have not much cultivated me; and I believe they look upon me as a 
somewhat suspicious character, especially our friend Mr. Wittingham, who 
I\find has been very curious in his imquiries as to whether I pay my bills, 
and where I go to when I walk out.” 

« Witti ’s an old fool!” exclaimed Sir John Slingsby, “and 
like all other old fools, he thinks himself the wisest man in the 
world. 1 wonder what the lord-lieutenant could be dreaming of when 
he put him in the commission of the peace—a man no more fit for it 
than my horsewhip. [I'll pay him for it all—I'll pay him—ask him to 
dinner —make him beastly drunk, and lodge him for the night in a horse- 


“I hope not this evening, Sir John,” said Beauchamp, with a smile. 
* Oh dear no,” replied the baronet, with a look of rueful fear, “ all 
prim to-night—all as grave as judges—quite proper and discreet 
my sister Harriet is with us—an archdeacon’s widow, you know— 
a dean’s, after all—though he was only dean for a couple of months— 
avery good man nae but exceedingly proper, terribly proper: the 
sound of a cork frightened him out of his wits. I do believe he 
fancied that port and Madeira are sent over in decanters, and claret in 
jugs with handles. However, you'll come, that’s settled: half-past five, 
old-fashioned hours, gives plenty of time after dinner. But now that’s 
no use,” added the baronet, with a sigh, “ we might as well dine at seven 
now—-no use of a long evening. However, the girls will give usa 
song, or music of some kind, and perhaps we can make up a rubber at 
long whist, which will make us sleep as sound as dormice. “Wo sin in that 
—no, Ned.” 

“* None in the world, Sir Johri,” answered Ned Hayward, “ but a great 

deal of dulness. I never could make out in my life how men, with their 
wits about them, could spend hours throwing bits of painted pasteboard 
in a particular order for shillings and sixpences.” 
«| Just as reasonable as standing up for hours to be showed for shillings 
and sixpences,” answered Sir John Slingsby, “and both you and I have 
played at that, you dog. Every thing is dolly if you take it in the ab- 
stract—love, war, wine, ambition; and depend open it, Ned, the lightest 
follies are the best —isn’t it so, Mr. Seeker! , 

“There is indeed some truth in what you say, Sir John,” replied 
Beauchamp, with a thoughtful smile; “and I believe amusing follies are 
better than serious ones—at least I begin to think.so now.” 

“To be sure, to be sure,” answered Sir John er 7 “man was 
made for fun and not for sadness. It’s a very nice world i le would 
let it be so. Oh, we'll show you some sport, Mr. Beauchamp, we 
have done with you; but y you know we'll all be very proper—very 

boys indeed—and then when the cat’s away the mice. will play. 
! ha! ha! At half-past five, you know, and in the meantime; Ned 
— will ride off and abuse old Wittingham. I'll give him a pretty 

Good Sir John was disappointed however ; his horses, his groom, and 
his bulky person had all been seen from the windows of Mr. Witting- 
ham’s house as he rode into the town with Ned Hayward, and as a mat- 
ter of course, Mr. Wittingham was over the hills and far away before 
the visit to Mr. Beauchamp was concluded. 
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When Sir John and Ned Ha left him, Beauchamp remained for 
some minutes with a smile upon his countenance—a meditative—nay, 
“So fleet our seis = pee said to mpueelin Seo. fade _ our 
schemes | , purposes. can say in this Ww wil do and 
what he stun a the next day—nay, the next minute? Which is the 
ppiest after all, the man who struggles with fate and circumstance, 
nd strives to perform the impracticable task of ruling them, or he who, 
like. a light thing upon the waters, suffers himself to be carried. easily 
down the current, whirling round with every eddy, resting quietly in the 
still pool, or dashing gaily down the rapids ? Heaven knows, but at all 
events, fate has shown herself so resolute to take my affairs into her own 
hands, that I will not try to resist her. I will indulge every whim, and 
leave fortune to settle the result. I may as well p that property: 
it is as good an investment as any other, I dare say, and if not, it does 
not much signify. I will write to my agent to transmit the money to- 
day.” 
ith this resolution he sat down, and had soon despatched a few lines, 
which he carried to the post. himself; then strolled out of the town for 
an hour, and then returned to dress, ordering a post-chaise for Tarning- 
ham House. 

How different are the sensations with which one goes out to dinner at 
different times—ay, even when it is to the house of a new acquaintance, 
where we have little means of judging previously whether our day will 
be pleasant or unpleasant, joyous or sad. As there must be more than 
one party to each compact, and as the age and its object act and react 
upon each other, so the qualities of each have their share in the effect 
upon either, and the mood of the visiter has at least as much to do with 
the impression that he receives as the mood of the host. Wonderfully 
trite, is it not, reader? It has been said a thousand times before, but it 
will not do you the least harm to have it re especially as I wish 
you clearly to understand the mood in which Mr. Beauchamp went, for 
the first time, to the house of Sir John Slingsby. It was + fh in that 
of an indifferent mood of which I have shown some indications, by describ- 
ing what was passing in his mind after the baronet and Ned Hayward 
left him. There are, however, various sorts of indifferent moods ; there 
is the gay indifferent, which is very commonly called, devil-me-carish- 
ness ; then there is the impertinent indifference, with a dash of per- 
siflage in it, just to take off the chill—as men put brandy into soda- 
water—which very empty and conceited men assume to give them an air 
of that superiority to which they are entitled by no mental quality, 
Then there is the indifference of despair, and the indifference of satiety. 
But none of these was the exact sort of indifference which Mr, Beau- 
champ felt, or thought he felt. It was a grave indifference, springing 
from a sort of morbid conviction that the happiness or unhappiness of 
man is not at all in his own hands, or that if it be at all so, it is only at 
his outset in life, and that the very first step so affects the whole course 
of after events, as to place the control over them totally beyond his own 
power. It is a bad agai hy, a unsafe, untrue, unwise philosophy, 
and a great author it the philosophy of the devil ; 
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“ , In our first choice are ever free; 
Choose, and the right of choice is o’er, 
1 We who were free, are free no more. | 
So says Gothe, according to Anster’s beautiful translation, and I 
think it much better to give that translation which every body can under- 
stand, than the original which one half of my readers cannot, and 
which would not be a bit better if they could. | 
“Now Mr. Beauchamp was not the devil, nor any thing the least like 
it, but yet this philosophy had been driven into him by his own previous 
history, and though he often resisted its influence, and strove to le 
with it, and by new acts to shape a new fate, yet he had been so often dis- 
appointed in the attempt, he had found every course, indeed, so con- 
stantly lead to the same result, that the philosophy returned as soon as 
the effort was over, and he looked upon almost every event with indif- 
ference, as destined to end in one manner, and that not a pleasant 
one. 

Nevertheless, he could enjoy for the time: there was no man by nature 

better fitted for enjoyment. He had a fondness for every thing that was 
t and beautiful ; for every thing that was good and noble; he loved 
owers, and birds, and music, and the fair face of nature. His breast 
was full of harmonies, but unfortunately the tones were never prolonged; 
to borrow a simile from the musical instrument, there was a damper that 
fell almost as soon as the chord was struck, and the sound, sweet as it 
might be, ceased before the music was complete. 

n driving along, however, the post-boy went somewhat slowly, and 
with a peculiarly irritating jog in the saddle, which would have sadly 
ditirbed person of a ES indifferent mind—there was plenty of 
room for pleasant observation if not reflection. The road ran through 
wodfled groves, and often turned along the bank of the stream. At 
times it mounted over a hill-side, and showed beyond a rich and leafy 
foreground, the wide extended landscape, undulating away towards the 
horizon, with the lines of wood and slope beautifully marked in the aerial 
Pe oct and filling the mind with vague imaginations of things that 

é eye could not define. It dipped down into a valley too, and passed 
through a quiet, peaceful little village, with a group of tall silver poplars 
before the church, and a congregation of fine old beech trees around the 

. The whole aspect of the place was home tranquillity; that of 
a ‘purely English village under the most favourable circumstances. 

liness, neatness, rustic ornament, an air of comfort, a cheerful open- 
ness, a look of healthfulness. How different from the villages one 
sometimes sees, alas! in every country; but less in England than any- 
oe else in the wide hist? the abodes of fever, dirt, penury,wretch- 
edness. 

As he passed the rectory, with its smooth, well-mown lawn, and green 
gates, Beauchamp put his head to the carriage-window arid looked out. 
He'expected to see, perhaps, a neat one-horse chaise at the door, and @ 
sleék, well-fed beast to draw it; but there was nothing of the kind there, 
arid he remarked the traces of a pair of wheels from the gates op the ‘ 
road before him. Half a ‘mile further were the gates of Sir John 
Slingsby’s park. It cannot be said that they were in very good order, 
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the iron-work wanted painting , one or two of the bars had got a 
sad twist, er aden to which were fixed weadba 


inting, if not more solid repairs. The ‘had all the shutters up, 
atthe had to pebdonnedd whe gates. 4 
” Be mp sighed, not because he ery a tga “pa 
or the people it contained, but because the t of i the 
~ ae ar : : ‘oh, 
The drive through the however, was delightful. Old trees were 
all around, glorious trees, those ever-growing monuments of the 
past, those silent leafy chroniclers pie 2 Who planted them, 

ho nourished, who protected them? what times have they seen, what 
deeds have witnessed, what storms have over them, what 
sunshine have drunk, what sorrows, and joys have visited the 
generations of man, since first they sprang up from the small seed till 
now, when they stretch out their giant arms to shelter the remote poste- 
rity of those whom they have seen flourish and pass away? Who can 
wander among old trees, and not ask such questions, ay, and a thousand 
more. 

The sight was pleasant to Mr. Beauchamp, it had a serious yet 
pleasing effect upon his mind, and when the chaise drew up at the door 
of Tarningham House, he felt more disposed than before to enjoy the 
society within, whatever it might be. 

The outer door was open, the fat butler threw open pompously the two 

ass doors within, a couple of round footmen, whose lineaments were 

1 of ale, flanked the hall on either side, and thus Mr. Beauchamp was 
marshalled to the drawing-room, which he entered with his calm and 
dignified air, not in the slightest degree agitated, although he was well 
— that .two very pretty faces were most likely looking for his 
arri 

Sir John Slingsby in the blue coat, the white waistcoat, the Mack 
breeches and ings, with the rubicund countenance and white hair, 
advanced at once to receive him, and presented him to Mrs. Clifford and 
her daughter. 

“ Thi young lady you already know, Mr. Beauchamp,” he said, 
pointing to his daughter, ‘‘ so I shan’t introduce you here.” 

But that gentleman shook hands with Miss Slingsby first, proving 
that their acquaintance, however short, had made some steps towards 


gerare was a little fluttered in her manner, why, she scarcely knew 
herself, and the colour grew a little deeper in her cheek, and her smile 
wavered, as if she would fain have seemed not too well pleased. All 
this, however, did not at all take from her beauty, for as a fair scene is 
never lovelier than when the shadows of drifting clouds are passing over 
it, 80 @ pretty face is never prettier than under the influence of slight 


emotions. 

rs me and Mary Clifford were standing both together, so that 
Beauchamp had both those sweet faces before ~~ fogattes Isabella was 
\s fair as a lily with eyes of a deep blue, and warm brown hair, neither 
a reftene clustering richly round her brow and cheek in wilful 


s that would have their own way. Mary Clifford was darker in com- 
plexion, with the hair braided on her brow, there was deep but gentle 
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thought in her dark eyes, and though the short chiselled upper lip could 
at times bear a joyous auila’ onoaghy yebthe guaaniaupaitniah was 
~ Beauchamp was @ serious man, of a calm, quiet temper, somewhat 
saddened by various events which had befallen him, but which of those 
two faces, reader, think you he admired the most? The gay one, to be 
sure, the one the least like himself. So it is siesleienleisah by nature, 
and .it is the force of circumstances alone that ever makes us choose a 
being precisely similar to ourselves to be our companion through exist- 
ence. Two tones, exactly the same, even upon different instruments 
uce unison not harmony, and so it is throughout all nature. 

After a few words to Isabella, Mr. Beauchamp turned again to Mrs. 
Clifford, who at once spoke of their adventure of the night before, and 
thanked _ _—e kind — ee ee said all that 

uired, and said it and w He expressed the pleasure that 
he felt to see that ake of the ladies had ceiiated feos ray or agi- 
tation they had undergone, and expressed great satisfaction at having 
been near the spot at the moment the attack was made, 

While they were speaking, Sir John Slingsby had twice taken out his 
watch—-it was a large one, hanging by a thick gold chain, and Mr. 
Raney thinking that he divined the cause of his disquiet, observed 
with a smile, 

“Dr, Miles must be here, I think, for judging by small signs, such 
as the traces of wheels and an open gate, I imagine that he had left home 
before I passed.” 

“Oh yes, he is here,” answered Sir John Slingsby, ‘he has been here 
ten minutes, but the old boy, who is as neat in his person as in his ideas, had 
pet a little dust upon his black coat, and is gone to brush it off and wash 

is hands. That open chaise of his costs him more time in washing and 
brushing, than writing his sermons; but I can’t think what has become 
of that fellow, Ned Hayward. The dog went out two hours ago for a 
walk through the park up to the moor, and I suppose ‘ thoughtless Ned,’ 
as we used to call him, has forgotten that we dine at half-past five. 
Well, we won’t wait for him; as soon as the doctor comes we will order 
os fine him a bumper for being late.” “we 

ile he was speaking, Dr. Miles, the clergyman of the village 
through which Hesnthoteng Rid passed, entered the room, and shook him 
warmly by the hand. He was a tall, spare man, with a look of florid 
health in his countenance, and snow-white hair; his face was certainly 
not handsome, and there was a grave and somewhat stern expression in 
it, but yet it was pleasing, especially when he smiled, which, to say the 
truth, was not often. It may seem a contradiction in terms to say that 
he laughed oftener than he smiled, yet so it was, for his laugh-was not 
always good-humoured, especially in the house of Sir John Slingsby. 
There was from time to time, something bitter and cynical in it, and 
generally found vent when any thing was said, the folly of which he 
thought exceeded the wickedness. He was one of the few men of per- 
fect respectability who was a constant visiter at Tarningham House; 
but the truth was, that he was the rector of Sir John Slingsby’s parish. 
Now no consideration of tithes, perquisites, good dinners, comforts, and 
conveniences, would have induced Dr. Miles to do any thing that he 


thought wrong, but he argued in this manner:— 






































is some check these , and even if it 
father, there is that sweet, dear, amiable girl, who needs some support and 
comfort in her unpleasant situation.” 

Such were some of the considerations upon which Dr. Miles acted. 
There were — more indeed, but these are enough for my purpose. 


He shook p warmly by the hand, as we have seen, and seemed 

to be more intimate with him than any body in the room, taking 

him aside, and speaking to him for a moment or two in private, while Sir 

John en at: rang the bell, and ordered dinner without waiting for 
n 


“ William Slack, Sir John, has seen him,” said the butler, “ coming 
down the long avenue with something in his arms—he thinks it’s a 
fawn.” 

“ Well then, he'll be here soon,” said the master of the mansion, 
“serve dinner, serve dinner, by Jove, I won’t wait. Devil take the 
fellow, the ensign shouldn’t keep his colonel waiting. It’s not respectful. 
Pll fine him two bumpers if the soup’s off before he makes his appear- 
ance.” 

In the meantime the first words of Dr. Miles to Mr. Beauchamp were, 
‘*T have made the inquiries, my dear sir, according to your request, and it 
is well worth the money. It will return they say four per cent. clear, 
which in these times is well enough.” 

“T have already determined upon it,” said Beauchamp, “and have 
written to London about it.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said the worthy doctor, “just like all the rest of the world, 
my young friend, asking for advice, and acting without it.” 

“ Not exactly,” answered Beauchamp, “you told me before what you 
thought upon the subject, and I knew you were not one to express an 
opinion except —_ good grounds. The only question is now what 
lawyer I can employ here to arrange minor matters. The more impor- 
tant must, of course, be referred to my solicitors in London.” 

* We have no great choice,” replied Dr. Miles, “there are but two in 
Tarningham, thank God. The one is a Mr. Wharton, the other a Mr. 
Bacon, neither of them particularly excellent specimens of humanity ; 
but in the one the body is better Sui the mind, in the other the mind 
better than the body.” 

“Probably I should like the latter best,” answered Beauchamp, “ but 
ptay, my dear doctor, give me a somewhat clearer knowledge of these 
two gentlemen for my guidance.” 

“ Well then though [ do not love in general to say aught in disparage- 


ment of my neighbours behind their backs,”’ Dr. Miles replied, “ I must, 
I e, be more definite. Mr. Wharton is a quiet, silent man, gentle- 
manlike in appearance and in manners, cautious, plausible, and affecting 
friendship for his clients. I have never known him set the poor by the 
ears for the sake of small gains, or promote dissensions amongst farmers 
in order to make by a law-suit. On the contrary, I have heard’ him dis- 












legal proceedings, and say that quarrels -are very. foolish 
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“A sort of person,” said Beauchamp. , 
n. ype all my dear sir,” rejoined the doctor, “such game 
28 Lhaye been speaking of is too small for him. He was once 3 che 
“jgnow very rich, I have rarely heard of his Setenr aaiinaaciieaiaas- 
“how did not ruin himself ; and although I do not by any means intend 
~ tp say that I have been able to trace Mr. Wharton’s hand in their de- 
ae n, certain it is that the bulk of the pro —at least a 

share of. what they squandered or lost has found its way into his posses- 
Sao os have seen him always ready to smooth nm way to destruction, 
. to money, to encourage extravagance, to lull apprehension, to em- 
_ barrass efforts at retrenchment, and ‘Men arbee the beast was in the toils, 

to despatch it and take his share. No mercy then when ruin is inevitable; 

the lawyer must be paid, and must be paid first.” 

“ And now for Mr. Bacon?” said Beauchamp. 

‘Why he is simply a vulgar little man,” answered the clergyman, 
“coarse in manners and in person: cunning and stolid, but with a com- 
petent knowledge of law; keen at finding out faults and flaws. His 
preter is in.an inferior line to the other’s, but he is at all events safer, and 

believe more honest.” 

“‘ How do you mean, cunning and stolid ?”’ asked Beauchamp, “ those 
two qualities would seem to me incompatible.” 

“Oh dear no,” replied Dr. Miles ; but before he could explain, the 
butler announced dinner, and as Sir John gave his arm to Mrs. Clifford, 
Beauchamp advanced towards Isabella. The doors were thrown wide 
open, and the party were issuing forth to cross the vestibule to the 
dining-room, when suddenly Sir John and his sister halted, encountered 
by:an apparition which certainly was unexpected in the form that it 
assumed. In fact they had not taken two steps out of the drawing-room 
ere the glass doors were flung open, and Ned Hayward stood before 
them as unlike the Ned Hayward I first presented to the reader as pos- 
sible. His coat was covered with a dull whitish gray powder, his linen 

soiled, and apparently singed, his hands and face as black as soot, his 
glossy brown hair rugged and burnt, no hat upon his head, and in his 
arms a very pretty boy of about two years old, or a little more perhaps, 
on whose face were evident marks of recent tears, though he seemed now 
pacified, and was staring about with large eyes at the various objects in 
the i house to which he was just introduced. 

“‘ Why Ned, Ned, Ned, what in the mischief’s name has happened to 

you *” exclaimed Sir John Slingsby, “have you all at once become a 
poor young man with a small family of young children ?” 
_, * No, my dear sir,” answered Ned Hayward in a hurried tone, “ but 
if you have any women in the’house I will give this little fellow-into 
their care and tell you all about it in a few minutes. Hush, my little 
man, hush. We are all friends: we will take care of you. Now don’t 
cry again: no harm shall happen.” 

“Women! to be sure !” cried Sir John, “ call the housekeeper, one of 

»you fascals. Women! Hang it, Ned, do you think I could live in a 
use without women? A bottle of claret is not more necessary to my 
»fxistence than the sight of a cap and a petticoat flying about the house 
_orin,the distance, Ned, in the distance! No brooms and dust-pans too 
0U.——VOL. LXXV. NO. CCXCIX. x 
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near me ;. but in.a.disereet position, far enough off. yet visible; woman is 
™ wey Coptsin in Hayward,” said Miss Clifford, holding 

“ Give hi to me, ” sai holdi out 
her arma for the boy. “ He will be quiet with me, lam sure. Won't you, 
ny poor little fellow ?” 

| child gazed at her strangely as she took him, letting go Dr. 
Miles’s.arm.to do so ; but meeting the sweet smile that lighted ‘up her 
utiful face, he put. his little arms round her neck the next moment, 
hid his large blue eyes upon her shoulder. She held him kindly 
: apreting,) Sv gees words to him, while Ned Hayward looking 

addressed himself to the worthy clergyman, inquiring, 
are the rector of this parish, sir, I think ?” 

Dr. Miles made a stiff bow, not prepossessed in favour of any of Sir 
John Slingsby’s old friends, and answered as briefly as possible, ‘I am, sir.” 

“ Then can you tell me,” asked the young gentleman, eagerly, “if 
there was any woman up at the cottage on the moor ?” 

Dr. Miles started, and replied with a look of much greater interest, 
“No, sir, no. What has happened? Why do you ? What cot- 
tage do you mean? There ere-three.” 

“‘T mean the cottage of a man called Gimlet,” answered. Ned Hay- 
ward. “I saw some women’s clothes—gowns and things; and I thought 
there might be a woman there, that’s There was none then ?” 

“ There was one six months ago,” replied the clergyman, in a very 
grave tone, “‘as lovely a creature as ever was seen, but she lies in my 
church-yard, poor thing. She is at peace.” 

“ Thank od,” said Ned Hayward, in a tone of relief. ‘ Ah, here 
comes somebody for the child. My good lady, will you have the kind- 
ness to take good care of this little fellow. See that he is not burnt or 
hurt, and let him have some bread-and-milk, or things that children eat 
—I don’t know very well what they are, but I dare say you do.” 

“Oh, by Jove that she does!” exclaimed Sir John Slingsby, “she 
feeds half the children in the parish. You take good care of him, Mrs. 
Hope—and now, Ned,” he continued, turning from the housekeeper to 
his “what the devil’s the meaning of all this ?” 

‘*T will tell you by and by, Sir John,” answered Captain Hayward. 
“Pray go to di and I will be down directly. Many apologies for 
being late ; but it was notto be helped. I will not be ten minutes ; but 
do not let me detain you—” 

“ But what is it all about? What has happened ? Who the deuce is 
the child?” exclaimed Sir John. “Do you think either men or women 
can eat or digest fish with their stomachs full of curiosity ?” 

“ By and by, Sir John, by and by,” said Ned Hayward, making to- 
wards the stairs. ‘You shall have the whole story for dessert. At pre- _ 
sent I am dirty, and the dinner’s waiting. It will get cold, and your 
curiosity keep hot.” 

i saying he left them, and the rest of the party proceeded to 
ner. 
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THE EXPLOIT OF MORENO THE TEXAN. 
BY CHARLES HOOTON: 


ee ee wpe Irewnmar ere: en which I have seen allusion 
in the ie papers xas: t the leading particulars, Iam in- 
debted to the information communicated to me by an individual, who was himself 
very nearly concerned. It would be idle to deny that some liberties have been 
pare bee the an circumstances of ioe event. At — same time that the reader 
assured positive existence (perhaps not fifteen years of*such a 
family as is subsequently alluded to; and of its utter Snebaatin, Cocatihon to 
Lynch law.—C. H.] 


I. 


The brave Moreno makes a Speech — and his Men, on what he is about 
to di 


“ O’er the prairie will I hasten this bright November day; 
That trustiest friend, the needle, shall point me on my way, 
Since the prairie hath its acres, like the seas, without a mark, 
And we steer our steeds by compass, as a sailor steers his bark. 


“ A tiger-skin surreppa by day'shall be my cloak, 

My nightly bed upon the grass, when curls my watch-fire’s smoke; 
And the best of all wild troopers, that scour the desert-sand, 

Shall answer to my spurring, and shall bend unto my hand. 


“ You're afraid I shall not ride him? Lord, keep your doubts at rest! 
When six years old I back’d one, a mustang from the west. 

He rear’d, and flung, and rock’d me, yet I kept my seat in spite, 
Though my father faded corpselike, and my mother swoon’d with fright. 


“ My rifle, and my pistols, and my best of bowie-knives 
T'lltake: those prime defences (in these lands) of all men’s lives. 
A calabash of brandy pure, shall dangle at my side— 

I shall find enough of water on the way that I shall ride. 


“ A little bag of wild bull’s beef, dried raw beneath the sun 
I'll carry, to fall back upon, when fails me game or gun. 
And I'll have a score of pellets, made of albumen and lime, 
To swallow on my journey, when to dine I have not time.* 


“ Like a solitary eagle will I sweep it far and wide, 

No man shall be behind me, no companion by my side: 

For I go upon an errand, that every soul must lack 

The knowledge of, until ye see my steed and me come back. 


“°Tis true I never may come back—’tis but a chance at best— 
He fares but ill who seeks to find the serpent in his nest; 

And the vilest of all serpents—the worst that God has made, 

Is man, the hooded viper keen, whose crime’s his stock in trade! 


“Yet for your comfort, friends, meanwhile, these just reflections make, 
I’m led by truth and justice in the cause I undertake; 

And they make one man better, and more fit to think and do, 

Than are five poor empty villains who have neither of the two.” 


* Calcined o -shell and white of egg mixed together, and formed into 
little balls or pills, are taken as a preventive of hunger when food cannot readily be 
obtained. 
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Unwilling and willingly, they set their task about, 

His ey “kin, hie weapons they brought out 
His liquor, and his sun meat, most carefully were laid 

By the hand that smooth’d his pillow, and his life a pleasure made. 


While two sturdy men, well mounted, into the prairie fied, 
To catch the horse Moreno chose, and him they homeward led, 
He was the leader of a troop that once had been reclaim’d, - 
But since, so wild had run, it seem’d he never had been tam’d. 


He look’d a *d demon in the body of a beast, 

So starlike were his lustrous eyes, so bold his fearless chest, 
And his tail stream’d like a comet—his mane a waterfall— 
A steed was he for Lucifer, upon a painted wall. 


“ God bless you all!” Moreno said, as from his friends ‘he turn’d; 
But his tongue forgot its cunning, and his eyes with fever burn’d. 
“ And hover over you, and send you early back!” 
Though he not half their wishes es he flew upon his.track. 


The lone ones left grew silent then—the sand was wet like dew, 

You might have deem’d some passing cloud had spill’d a drop or two. 
And backwards to the dwelling measur’d footsteps sadly fell, 

As of people who have buried whom they lov‘d, alas! too well! 


Heaven oat bold Moreno, whate’er his errand be! 

If he fly to the wicked, or to set the bondsman free; 

And comfort send the aching hearts that stay at home in dread, 

Lest the missing from the eyesight should be number’d.with the dead! 


III. 


Discovers a Truth yet unseen—Paints a Picture of the Prairie ; and describes how a 
Western Hunter waited on the Sheriff Moreno, and what strange Things he told him. 








Ou, tender-hearted Providence! this world is never old: 
But ’tis newer and ‘tis younger than man hath ever told. 


It yearly grows in greenness as it in times of yore, 
And we see it with the self-same i Wateartdlers stv bakes. 


It is not now decaying, and it never hath decay’d; 

Or fallen from its since the time that it was made. 
And all who look with on it, feel well the truth we say, 
It groweth younger hour by hour, and newér every day! 


Behold this goodly prospect rare—this landscape wide, 
Geo-vitee on roe Ay prairie-hawk, bold doth ride! 
Or tramps the new-smooth’d ocean sand, or threads the brakes of cane. 















Gigantic circles round the sky the buzzard sweeps, 
Elis pinions farm'd to swim, 200 Spi the deeps. 
The cloud-white stork in solitude angles his fish 5 
««, And far in greenest pastures feed, black herds of buffalo. | 


Most beautiful the world is yet’: and beautiful ’twill prove, 

While one single God-made creature remains its charms to love. 
*Tis men’s own sickly blindness makes the world deform’d alone,— . 
Who know it most see beauty most, who know it least see none. 


But the silence of the desert, the father is of thought ; 
Its solitude assists the wise, and teaches the untaught, 
Out of the world of turbulence, of paitty sions and sath 
Man feels his greatest destiny, and a higher life. 


And so within Moreno’s mind, as thus he rode along, 
Rose fancies strange in multitudes, and a jostled throng. 
His enterprise was wild and new, and ask’d for cunning deep ; 

Or never, save the sleep of death, should he in comfort sleep. 


Harsh rumours long had reached his ear,—tales of a ghastly hue, 
Which he who hears must often hear, ere he believes them true. 
Dark whispers of a frightful band of far-removed men, 

Whose household hearth with blood was stain’d as is a tiger’s den. 


*T was said the lonely traveller who tarried there at night, 

In the faith of hospitality, ne’er saw to-morrow’s light. 
Since the sacredness of shelter, and the welcome of a friend, 
Were made traps unto the stranger to betray him to his end.' 


But Moreno thought, “ Since terror hath a multitude of eyes,— 
Since ignorance is error, and the tongue the root of lies ; 
Since any story’s held as true until its counter’s told,’ 

The law I'll keep inactive, and my judgment I withhold.” 


But, two days before his journey,—the journey now he’s on,— 
A western hunter wished to see Moreno, all alone. 

A sort of savage civilised to look upon was he,— 

One whom to see but once in life was ever more to see. 


His image never pass’d away,—he stood a man alone, 

To know him once was just as though for years he had been known. 
His mild yet keen sagacity, rough taught and forest-bred, 

Proclaim’d the man true virtue loves, though crime beholds with dread. 


“* Good morrow, Mr. Sheriff,” said the huntsman to his host,— 
“T have a tale to tell you that might fright a very ghost!— 
And as all the law of Texas in these parts exists in you, 

Let me charge you on your office that your duty now you do! 


“T guess you've heard already, of a lone house in the west 
Where the wicked cease from troubling and the weary are at rest ? 
Excuse my quoting Scripture, sir, but it is true, no doubt ;— 
Thank God at once that I got in, and praise Him I cor out! 


“It is a frightful hostelrie;—a skull should be its sign ;— ~~. 
Their venison seems doubtful flesh, and bloody drinks their wine. 
Their guilty beds do groan and squeak,—their water hath a taint 
As of a macerated corpse, that makes a body faint. 


“The men themselves, all passion, and suspicion, and distrust,— 
See Shadows sitting with them and hear Voices in the dust. 

Yet they drink and swear like demons, and defy the fate to come, 
And they sing the devil is not, and that God was always dumb. 


“ I slept—no, no,—I did not!—I but tarried there, one night, 
. But into it was gather'd half a century of fright.— 

Yet if you look at me, sir,—you, with half an eye may see 
A tarnation mighty shadow it would take to frighten me !” 
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po payee ven! to go into the-west, 
And call a jury afterwards to settle-dll the rest.” 


“« Well, sartinly your grit is good,—old hoss, no doubt of that, — 
But theres may acid in siue-adicianoan eT he’d be at. 
For instance; I myself, now, might w 

Of a snapping turtle; thinking I could put him down by law ; 


“ But I very soon should find, sir,—and so will you, the fact 
That his teeth are mighty keener than any Congress act.— 
What thing on airth is easier than jum down. a well ? 


But how to scramble out agen more t to tell ?” 
“ Yet I think,” replied Moreno, “I can framea stratagem, 
That shall serve my own good p and cheat the. best of them. 


But mention not to any one a that we have said.” 
“If I do,” replied the hunter, “put a bullet through my head.” 


And hence it came the sheriff on this morn from home had gone ; 
And this was all the errand that in truth he went upon. 

I need not follow day by day the track that he did steer, 

But overtake him late one night, as he was getting there. 


IV. 


Moreno arrives at the House of old Van Clein—Beholds his two Sons—Telis his Tale, 


and joins the Murderer’s Band. 


A nicut of blust’ring passion follow’d on a sulky day,— 

A cold tempestuous norther shriek’d o’er the waste away. 

It seem’d to come ten thousand niiles,—to pass, and then to be 
Like a mighty spirit howling off into eternity. 


As Moreno pass’d the forests, he beheld the trees on fire; 

But why no wolves behind him? On such nights the'wolves retire. 
Nota + nae ee stirring besides himself and horse: 

Not Death , if gone before, had swept a clearer course. 


Oh, for a roof of shelter now! oh, for the bright fire-side! 

yp © only, Bamahe eee tos the welcome wide! 
Alas! ten good leagues behind he left t last warm roof, 

“ But at the next,” the wise man said, “he’d tarry long enough!” 
Within the dark a darker mass now rose before his sight; 

Between the ro there shone long streams of ruddy light. 


“ Now, life or death?” Moreno ask’d. Mya ligaaee re gial 
God make me just, if I should live, and save me if I die!” 


“A ‘night this, stranger! But you’re welcome here at Jeast.— 
Weil ind you comfort for y "and fodder for beast. 








And when you wake to-morrow morn, please to spare your 
You'll find yourself as right as if ‘in keeping of your wife. i 


eyes 
As though he vision’d plainly something flitting in the gloom. 
“ As Jesus Christ is crucified, I’ve got ‘the horrors’ now !"* 
And he bit the glass to shivers, and press’d hard his clammy brow. 


“ You're always having something,” said the father and the host; 
“You wretched fool! and having it when wanted least, the most! 
Drink half-a-pint of whiskey neat, and make yourself more firm, 
Or T'll tie ‘you in the dark alone, you despicable worm! 


“What, an’ if a body wants to do any job ? 


‘You haven't nerve to kill a fowl to sup the here. 

i esuld:-Sull-goue¥ithrer ftatherjeidl tebee penanatwitteter. 
“Take no notice of him, stranger, his drink has made him wild; 
He behdlds as many spectres, and is frighten’d as a child. 


He sees distorted visions now, for hell is in his brain; 
But when his nerves are tightly screw'd, he'll be himself again.” 


“God send him safe deliverance! it is the worst disease,” 
Moreno said, “except it be a conscience ill at ease. 

A heart that burns self-guilty, and consumes with its own fires, 
Deep’ning stil! in self-made ashes, *till the very core expires. 


“‘ Now I myself have suffer’d more than mortal tongue can tell; 
I have-seen about me devils, and have felt within me hell. 

For I once—But is it safe to speak ?—Will any here betray 

The hounds of law upon my track, and put my life at bay?” 


“Then you know what colour blood is?” ask’d the host. “Ay, ay, 1 see! 
Go on!—we’re no informers—tell just any thing tome... 

But I'll here remind you, stranger, often, when one little knows 

He is doing any harm, he keenly traps his neighbour’s toes.” 


It were long to tell the story that the shrewd Moreno told, 
How he had a merchant murder’d in causeless blood and cold. 
Except, to dire misfortune and most bitter misery 

The taking of a treasure may a cause for murder be. 





= * The “horrors,” in Texan language, typify that peculiar condition of the ner- 
vous system after great excess,.when—trembling on the verge of delirium—the 
brain conceives only ideas of dread, and fills the unhappy victim with indescribable 


terror. In fact, they are one form of delirium tremens. 
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The Exploit of Moreno the ‘Texan. 


And , ! and to the ‘prair ie flew, } HaMIOY “Th 

Tat hls bad shold ry fm out ce roan, and e ‘who heard pursue; 
And how was an outlaw, with a mark his pena 

‘So that any manmight kill him, as his host ialieaaesl 2° 


“ Since the world thus casts me out,” he said, “and blackly seals ‘ny fate, 
Ti give it scorn for scorn, and hatred pay for hate. 

The shall be my world—T'll levy taxes too, 

For it is but legal plundering all other men pursue. 


“Two hundred gold doubloons of Spain are mine, and them I'd give 
To any man to join with me, and in my fashion live. 
Foy the law that shuts out mercy, and will kill you if it can, 

Offers nothing for repentance, and makes a reckless man.” 


“T like well your proposition,” said the host. “To tell you true, 
Were we a little stronger here, we better still might do. 

My sons too tender now are grown to do the thing that’s right. 

Z am the man to join you, so count out your cash to-night! 


“ Though this I'll tell you, stranger, if we had not. wanted you, 
I should have scorn’d your offer, yet have had your poner too. 
y guest, 


Our trades are both alike, it seems; for know, my 
You've join’d the band of Old Van Clein, the terror of the West!” 


V. 





- Relates the Mysteries of the lone House—The strange Seed—The Alli and the 
ysteries of rot th Fat Alligator 


Van Cremrgot drunk ere midnight, so much overjoy’d was he 

To have so brave a helper, and the Spanish gold to see. 

“T do not think it’s dark, young friend,” said he, “so we'll go out— 
You're now at home, you see, and ought to know your way about. 


“Tl show you o'er this paradise, and where we’ve set some rows 
Of that strange seed that never till the day of judgment grows. 


It would be worth sowing in any body’s ground, 
If they that sow it had to wait Si tartan dens coe wil, 


Mt ak ye hy ag ng ryan ys Ay wiaypatr a fy 
Sel Da ekacedeetel menttetemicnten 
a up in 
The loudest you did ever , the biggest ever see. F 


“T like your music when tis good, and if your taste be mine, 
You'll swear my naked blackbird is most truly very fine. 

He had his liberty at first, but one day tried his wing, 

So I clapp’d him in a cage, and left him on a bough to swing.” 
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it but have fallen on Moreno’s heart of pain! 
beat with fever’s pulse, and 


must play his part awhile, and bid ae 


"d a broad court-yard, along a pathway 'd with stones ; 
Van Clein, “ We travel now o’er many trav ’ ‘bones, 
fellows here are better far than if they'd travell’d on; 
have d in Peru, but here they suffer none.” 
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The Exploit of Moreno the: TFexth. 


“In yonder corner,” said Van Clein,:“ there lies'a'Spanish girl; | 
-: My. sons were both in love with her, and she between them fell.. -° 
ptr a ee pe eo eR Se , 

But I cannot find their places until we light. ) 


“ However, it’s a caution when you come to use spade, 

Not to dig about at random where other folks are laid. 

I like to see things decent, and should take it very hard 

To have this ground turn’d over, like your civilised churchyard. 


“ For let me tell you, comrade, that whatever else I do, 

IT am not a Texan robber, and an English sexton too. 

If J took pay to put them in, why in should remain, 
For it seems a downright swindle to dig up again.” 


Van Clein then led Moreno close beside a spacious tank, 

Where lilies white, and prickly pears, and rushes flourish’d rank, 
The water look’d so calm and pure, as nought less innocent 

Than the virgin moon’s reflection into it ever went. 


“ Down there we keep old Beelzebub! for so I give his name, 

He is an alligator tame—if one can call him tame. 

Sometimes instead of earthing them, we throw them in to him— 
The body that once dives down there, ne’er learns again to swim. 


“ But, hark! dost hear my mocking-bird? He sings in yonder tree.” 
Moreno listen’d. Is’t the sound of human agony? 

Or is it but the mocking-bird thus imitates the cries 

Mayhap, of him who enters here, and having enter’d, dies? 


Oh, beautiful, yet painful bird, thou trumpet of the gale: 

Now giving us an angel’s song, and now a demon’s wail. 

One hour more sweet than sylvan flute, or pipe of shepherd’s reed, 
The next more harsh and frightful sounds than pain itself can breed. 


Great God—’tis not the mocking-bird—it is a human cry— 
The slow and cruel organ-pipe that plays when man must die! 
The last deep muffled march unwrit! echo of old Death 
Advancing with his solemn band to take a mortal’s breath! 


“I told you how my bird could sing, prongh tis a doleful tune; 

But if you like to have it chang’d, I'll him change it soon. 

‘ Hail, Colombia, happy land!’* he sings as well as most; 

Though if you sonboal him all night long, you’d never hear him boast. 


“ That blackbird, stranger, is my slave—I bought him t’other day— 
When not a week he had been here he tried to run away. 

I lash’d him well, then chain’d him fast within a wooden case, 

And hung him up in yonder tree to learn to like his place! 


“The horse-flies sting him all day long, the uitoes all night, 
And I’ve let him have no water, until his temper’s right. 

I guess he’s almost. dead by this, but, curse him, let him go, 

If he don’t know his place is good, I guess at least I know.” 


But the African was ign cay Say better place, just then. 

His mind, delirious, took him back amongst his fellow-men; 

He had wander’d home in sorrow, and he saw his mother’s face, 
And it seem’d to break his heart—the slave 1s in a better place! 


“ Why, the lark has left offsinging! I'll swear his pipes are o’er, 
He will ‘ Jim along’ no longer, and ‘ Jump Jim Crow’ no more, 
The thief has stolen his own life, and robb’d me of his worth, 
So I'll give him to old Beelzebub—he is not fit for earth.” 


Van Clein let down the human cage—a corpse alone they see— _ 
And the cramp’d, and chain‘d, and-beaten, in this lower world is free! 
Van Clein then dragg’d the body ‘out, and threw it in the tank, 
The alligator roar’a with joy, and with his supper sank. 


i 








* The national song of America:—slave states included. 
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The Exploit of Moreno the Texan. 


* _ * * * 
When Van Clein arose next morning, his of 
Was missing; nay, his horse was gone! ° clear he'd taken flight. 


intothe waste Moreno bold is 
and Glens cts tha-qulty., nad. of deaths, O hest’niag 0. 


WL 


Van Clein seeks to defend Himself—ts attacked and killed, together with his Sons. 


“ Now curses light-upon my head, and bitter be my cup, 
An ague shake my timbers, and a fever burn me u 

An arrant ass! why. any fool might see with an eye, 
That the stranger whom I trusted, was nothing but a spy. 


“ And you, you logger-headed dolts, could neither of you see?” 

“ Just as much as did, father, and ing more, not we.” 

“ Curse you, an’ I had been sober, I would have wash’d this floor 
With a pail of his red pigment, ’ere he’d have pass’d that door. 


“ But come, look sharp about you now, we must the house defend. 
Make your final reck’nings quickly, for I see how this will-end. 
*Tis useless work to stop life’s clock, since strike it or be dumb, 
‘Or point itto the hour or not, when twelve is come, ’tis come. 


“ And now "tis plain as*sunshine that our lives have reach’d midnight ; 
Yet to the:grave we'll slide in ae ant we'll fight.” 
Thus storm’d Van Clein, half frantic, as his house he fortified 
Against Judge Lynch and all his men—the lawless people’s ‘pride. 


Not-many days were overpass’d, ere, in the dark of morn, 

‘The tramp of many horsemen on the desert air was borne. 

Van Clein look’d out, and through the mist of mingled night and cloud, 
He beheld that hated stranger upon his courser proud; 


Punal ati ait engty to aihin atte 
jo an y to im in the fight. 

Van Gein ruaha out with for, calling loudly on his-sons, 
To follow him like heroes, and to well their guns. 


** Now Satan guide my bullets true, and take my soul in pay.— 
I’ve held my life before—Tll sell it dear to-day! __ 
And a and bitter bargain will he have who deals with me, 
As very soon this traitor and his company shall.see !” > 


Van Clein crouch’d earthwards cat-like, and his rifle levell’d well.— 
A crack,—a blaze,—a smoke,—a groan, and brave Moreno fell. 

But three belted balls in answer took the robber by the head. 

Yet he fired again in falling, and when he:fell-was.dead !* 


The sons threw down their weapons, and in vain essay’d to fly, 

The mounted Lynchers t them both, and both adjudged to die. 
So they took a rope and lash’d them—those two brothers—face to face, 
And in:one noose they hang’d them on a tree before the place. 


After that they held a revel on what they found within ;— 
‘fo fideham sotbere' provander, these julgeordentAno cn. 
They also found Moreno’s gold, with not a doubloon spent, 
So back into the saddle-bags from whence it-came it went. 
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THE PRIVATEER’S-MAN. 
A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


By Carrain ‘Marryat, R:N. 


CHAPTER THE SixTH. 


‘Dam given asa Slave to the old King’s Favourite," Whyna—Assist’ 

‘Mistress to make her Toilet—Hold frequent Conversations watkthes,-end 

‘become strongly attached to her—-My Hatred and.Dread of the old King 

increase—He shoots a Man with Bird-arrows. 

‘OnE morning, after we had been:about three weeks in these comfort- 
able quarters, 5 was summoned away from my companions into the 
spresence of the king. When | came before him a small manacle was 
‘fixed round my left:ancle, and another round my left wrist, with:a light 
chain connecting the two. A circle of feathers was put round my head, 
vand a loose cloth wrapped round my. loins. I was then led forward to 
thim with my arms crossed over my breast, and my head bowed. By his 
vorders»I; was then led behind the youngest of the te ata the one who 
chad chafed my wrists, and I was given to understand that I was her slave, 
and was to:attend upon her, to which I-mustsay:I gave a joyful assent 
‘in my heart, although I did not at that time show any signs of g ; 
There I remained, with my arms folded.and bowed as.before,: until dinner 
‘was brought in, and a calabash full of cush-cush was:put/into:my hands 
to place before the king and his: wives. . My first:attempt at service was 
not very adroit, for in my eagerness to do my duty, [tri over the 
corner of the mat which served them for a table, and tumbling headlon 
forward, emptied the calabash of cush-cush which I held in my han 
upon the legs of the old king, who sat opposite to where I was advane- 
ing. He jumped up roaring out with:anger, while I in my fear _—— 
my legs, and rushed to the side of the apartment, expecting immedi 
death. Fortunately the victuals in this country are .always served :up 
cool, and my new mistress easily obtained my pardon, lenses heartily 
sat the.scene, and at my apprehension. 

The repast being over, | was ordered to follow my mistress, who re- 
‘tired to another hut, according to their custom, to sleep during the! heat 
of the day. I was:placed before the door to prevent her ern 
‘My only duty now was to.attend:upon my young mistress. She was the 
king’s favourite wife, and.as.she was uniformly kind and gentle, I should 
‘have almost ceased to lament my loss of liberty had it-not been from the 
fear I had of the old monarch. 1-knew that my preservation en- 
tirely upon my mistress’s favour, and .I endeavoured all. I: to conci- 
liate her by the most sedulous attentions to please. Young and generous 
in disposition, she was easily satisfied by my ready obedience and careful 
service. I do notthink that she was more seventeen years of ; 
but they are:women at fourteen in that country, and even earlier. She 
was a Negress as to colour, but not a real Negress, for her hair, al h 
‘short and-very ‘wavy, was not woolly, and-her nose was straight. Her 

_smaouth was small and her teeth beautiful. Her figure was perfect 
her limbs being very beautifully.formed. When she first rose in the 
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her to the brow. of a hill just without the palisades, 

is wig mevansten asians eaie-eb denst 
to me that | did so. then went downto the river to 
_soon as her hair, was dry she had it dressed. ... This office, 
: ‘dma, devolved upon me, and I became very expert, having 
to rub with, a sweet oil, and then roll it, up in its natural. curls 
yitlt a, quill, so, as to dispose them to the most fanciful advantage as to 


"After her toilet. was complete she went to feed her poultry and some 
antelopes, and other beasts, and then she practised at a mark with. her 
bow and arrows and javelin till about ten o’clock, when she went to the 
king’s hut, and they all sat down to eat together. After the repast, which 
lasted some time, if she did not repose with the king she retired to her 
own hut, where she usually refreshed herself till about four o'clock, when 
she returned to the king, or ranged the woods, or otherwise amused her- 
self during the rest of the evening. I will say for.the old savage that 
he did not confine his wives. Such was our general course of life, and 
wherever she went I attended her. The attachment I showed and really 
felt for her secured her confidence, and she always treated me in a kind 
and familiar manner. Their language consists of few words compared 
to our own, and in a short time, by help of signs, we understood each 
other tolerably well. She ap to have a most ardent curiosity to 


know who we were, and from whence we came, and all the time that we: 


alone was employed in putting questions, and my endeavouring to 
out her meaning and answer them. This, although very difficult. at 
first, I was eventually enabled to accomplish indifferently w She was 
most zealous in her mistaken religion, and one morning when I was fol- 
wiz her to her devotions on the hill, she asked: me where my God 
was 
I pointed upwards, upon which she told me with great joy and inno- 
onike that ies was there too, and that. therefore ihe jenst be the 
same God, or if not they must be friends. Convinced that she was 
right, she made me worship with her, bowing my head down to the sand, 
and going through the same forms, which of course I did not understand 
the meaning of, but I prayed to my God, and therefore made:no ob- 
jection, as it was pleasing to her. This apparent conformity in religion 
recommended me more strongly to her, and we became more intimate, 
aud I was certainly attached to her by every tie of gratitude. . I was 
quite happy in the friendship and kindness she showed towards me; the 
dra was my fear of the proud old king, and’ the recollection 
of often made me check myself, and suddenly assume a more distant 
and demeanour to her. I soon found out that she dreaded 
the savage as much as I did, and hated him even more. In his 
pevneene she treated me very sternly, and ordered me about in a very 
manner, but when we were alone, and had no fear of being 
seen, she would then be very familiar, sometimes even locking her arm 
into mine, and laughing as she pointed out the contrast of the colours, 
and in the full of her young heart rejoicing that we were alone, 
and could converse together. As she was very intelligent, she soon 
erreren, fae possessed much knowledge that she did not, and. that 


she not comprehend. what. I. wanted to teach her. |: This induced 
her to Jeol upon me. with respect ex.well aa kindncee. isor tril goivey 
One day I purposely left her bow behind in the hut where my com- 
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punions resided, and on hier asking mie'for ‘it, I told her that I bad’ 
gopobut-that' I would make my companions send it without my 
backs’ "I tore off a piece of the of ‘a tree, and ‘with the po Being a 
arrow T'wiote to one on desig’ to del By oni and 
calling’ a’young Negro boy, told ‘hi presence to give lat piece 
ahibarke to'dho white wats” and cothe Iheck agai td'thu Guede 





; q | 
the result; in a few minutes the boy returned bringing the bow. | 
tonished at this, she made me write in and again for her arrows, her 
lance, and er other things. Finding by these being immediately 
sent that we a method of communicating with each other at a dis- 
tance, she earnestly insisted upon being taught so surprising an art. 
Going at'a distance from me, she ordered me to talk to her when out 
of hearing, and finding that I could not, or, as she seemed to suppose, 
that I would not, she became discontented and out of humour. I could 
by no means make her comprehend how it was performed, but I made her 
understand that as soon as I was fully acquainted with her language, I 
should be able to teach her. She was satisfied with this, but made me 
promise that I would teach nobody else. 

' By the canoes in the river, I easily made her comprehend that J came 
ifi a vast boat from a distant land, over a great expanse of water, and 
also how it was that we fell into the Negroes’ power. I then found out 
from her that the Negroes had pretended that we had invaded their land 
to’procure slaves, and that they had vanquished us in battle; hence their 
séngsof triumph on bringing us to the king. I pointed out the 
heavenly bodies to her in the evenings, trying to make her comprehend 
something of their nature and motions, but in vain. This had, how- 
ever, one good effect; she looked up to me with more ps ae hopin 
that some day when I could fully explain myself, she might be herse 
taught all these wonders. With these feelings towards me, added to my 
sedulous endeavours to please her and obey her slightest wishes, ‘it 1s 
not’surprising that she treated me as a companion and not as a slave, 
atid gave me every innocent proof of her attachment. More I never 
wished; and almost dreaded that our intimacy would be too great. 
Happy ‘when alone with her, I ever returned with reluctance to the pre- 
sence of the old king, whose sight and company I dreaded. | 

“The boundless cruelty of this monster was a continual check to tie , 
happiness. Accustomed to blood from his childhood, he appeared wholly 
insénsible’ to human feelings, and derided the agonies of the wretches 
who daily fell by his hands. One day he amused himself by shooting small 
bird-arrrows at a man who was bound to a post before the tent, which 
was placed there for the punishment of those who'were his victims. ’ He 
continued for hours fixing ‘the arrows in different parts of his body, 
mimicking and deriding his cries. At last, oo to his intentions, , 
one'of' the arrows hit the man in the throat, and his head drooped. As 
the-old savage saw that the poor man was dying, he drew another arrow 
and ‘sent it through his heart, very much annoyed at his disappointment’ 
innot prolonging the poor creature’s sufferings. I was ‘witness to’ this’ 
scene’ with silent’ horror,’ and”many more of ‘a similar nature: I'hardly * 
néed' say,’ that I felt what ishment would ‘be if I had by “any” 
means ‘roused ' the -jeal tir monstes and'I ‘knew that ‘without 

i him real cause, wore, Rte Reag4 bare 


ging ; : suspicion would be’ sufficient tb’ 
‘my-mustress as well as me. id wrod Hi 7 isang 1 yep sav 
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Grek Sabet dontenae >» Gmaarren: Taz SeventTHi pg becoe, 
ent ten of wild Animals—Whyna 









an Encounter with a hostile People we. reach 


‘Tigapdweneibutthves:.swcathe in enplivity when. theold.king, willy 


his four wives and alarge party of Negroes, left the town, and went into 
the woods. to hunt. companions were left in. the but: Iwas 


ered to attend my mistress, and:1 went with.the being: able. 
+ ay fg: pata 


by, some means’ to make. my e, for my 
was. much than my re for my mistress, As I had not be- 
come a ses ai with the bows and arrows, or in hurling the javelin, 
I was equipped with a strong spear. My mistress was.skilful with the 
srnens and javelin to. admiration ; she ae Sa aim net knew, 
and she certainly never. appeared to s vantage as id at this 
rate party,. Her activity, her symmetry of limb,, and. her courage, 
her skill with her weapons, all won the heartof the old king; and I be- 
lieve that his strong attachment to her arose more from her possession of 
the above ities than from any other cause. Certain it is, that the 
old savage doted on her—she was the only being: who could bend his 
stubborn will. As his age prevented him Bag mag chase, he 
always appeared to part with her with regret, and to caution her not to 
run into useless:danger, and when we returned. at. night, the old man’s 
eyes sparkled with the rapture of dotage as he welcomed her re- 
turn. 


The method of our:chase was to beat the country, with a number of 
men, in a.vast circle, until we had gathered all the game into one thicket; 
then the stro warriors with their large spears went in and drove out 
the game, which was killed by the hunters who hovered about within the 

The animals which we had to encounter were large fierce black pigs, 
leopards, jackalls, tigers, mountain cats, and others which I have no name 
for—and.in spite of the ferocity of many of these animals when they 
bn . > they noes with ary ie shower of erations or we 

y the strong ing s oO walriors, ew escaped, 

r di mischiet One day, however, the beaters having 

just entered a thicket, Whyna, who was eager for the sport, and plied 
within the cirele-with the other hunters, hearing a rustling in the jungle, 
went to the verge:of it, to be. the first to strike the animal which came 
out... As usual,.I was close to her, when a large tiger burst out, and she 


was 
pierced him with: her javelin, but not sufficient to wound the animal so 
verely as to disable him.. The tiger turned, and I drove my spear into 
This checked him as it remained in,,but in a spring which 
gave the handle broke short off, and although the iron went further in, 
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me grin Ha King to oung 
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killed and many despatched him with The head: 
RA A RON Ny. gl Ft 
to. the»old: king- in triumph ;.and when-he heard-of the danger 
ber ith nd hr ihn cd ond tap 
ithe old wretch had: some heart:after all: wy 
Sir aea len ep ieesahese animal with my i re 
fasts pein) sins chen asoabinsthees Ih ‘the monster’ 
Sedie gbhatiy at me, which I presume he meant ‘for: either’ ‘op 
or gratitude, 
t times the chase. would: be that of the multitude: of: birds: 
to be found:.in the woods, The bow:and arrow only: were: 
an aT bed do now was to pick up all: my mistress had! 
killed and return her arrows—she would constantly kill on the wing with 
—— which not‘many could do besides her. By degrees I imbibed’ 
ith considerable: dan- 
was never 80 y as when engaged in it. We remained about 
Soa months in the w when the king was tired, and we returned to: 
the town, where I continued for some time to pass the same kind of 
life as I had done before. 

I should have been quite happy in my slavery from my affection to 
my mistress, had not a:fresh instance of the unbounded ty:of the old’ 
monarch occurred a few days after our return from the chase, which filled: 
us-all.with consternation and horror, for we discoveredthat not even my 
mistress, Whyna, could alwa vail with the savage monster. 

One mornmg I. perceived’ that:one of: the King’s: guards. who: hed 
always metaed 4 me vith g great kindness, and with whom I was very inti- 
mate, was tied up to the executioner's post before the hut. Aware of the 
fate which awaited him, I ran to the hut of Whyna, and so great was my 
distress that I could not speak; all I could do was to clasp her knees and 
repeat the man’s name, pointing to the post to which he was tied. She: 
understood me, and eager to save the man, or to oblige me, she ran to 
mae hut, and attempted to intercede with the old barbarian for the 

but he was in an agony of rage and passion; he refused her, 

lifting up ‘hia sabre to despatch the man; Whyna was rash enough to 

seize the king’s arm and prevent the blow; at this his rage redoubled, 
his-eyes: glowed like live coals, and turning: to her with the look ofa 
demon he caught her by the hair, and dragging her across: his feety 
lifted up his sited tienenatetecstailia.ollideasnadl I sickened with 
horror at. the danger she was in, but I thought.he would not strike. I’ 
had no weapon, but if he-had done so, I would have re 1 her death; 
even if I had lost my life. At last the old monsterlet go her hair; spurning: 
her away with his foot, so that. she rolled over om the sand, and then 
earning to the unhappy man, with an up ee of his sabre, 
he: ripped. him up from. the lank. to:the chest. 0 his bowels: fell 
down at his feet; he then looked round at us all. with: an \aspect\which 
acta lowcenigiese ta ees i nee 
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that after the scene I have described, her aversion 


There were some scores of women in the various huts within the pali- 
sade, all of whom I understood were wives to the old monarch, but none 
but the four we found with him when we were first brought into his pre- 
sence were ever to be seen in his eomngeny. Thad, by means of my Kind 
mistress, the opportunity of constantly supplying my companions with 
fowls and venison, which was left from the king’s table, and through her 
care, they always met with kind and gentle . 

For another two months did I thus remain happy in the company of 


Whyna, and miserable when in the presence of the king, whose eye it 


was impossible to meet without quailing; when one morning we were all 
out, and were surrounded by a large party armed with 
_javelins, and bird arrows—I say bird arrows, as those that they use in 
war are much larger. We soon discovered that we were to be sent to 
some other place, but where or why, we could not find out. Shortl 
afterwards the crowd opened and Whyna made her ap ce. She too 
the feather circle off my head, and the manacles my wrist and leg, 
and went and laid them at the king’s feet. She then returned and told me 
that I was free as well as my companions, but that I only, if I chose, had 
ission to remain with her. 

I did not at first reply. She then in the most earnest manner begged 
me to remain with her as her slave, and as she did not dare to say what 
she felt, or use caresses to prevail upon me, she stamped her little feet 
with eagerness and impatience. The struggle in my own heart was 
excessive. I presumed that we were about to be made a present to some 
other king, and I felt that I never could expect so easy and so pleasant 
@ servitude as I then enjoyed. I was sincerely attached, and indeed 
latterly, I was more than attached to Whyna; I felt that it was dan- 

. Had the old king been dead, I would: have been content to 
pass my life with her; and I was still hesitating, notwithstanding the 
remonstrances of my companions, when the crowd opened a little, and I 
beheld the old king looking at me, and I felt convinced that his jealousy 
was at last and that if I consented to remain, my life would not 
be worth a day's purchase. 

also turned and met the look.of the old king. Whe- 
read in his countenance what I did, I know not; but ‘this 
she made no more attempts to persuade me, but waving her 
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seca rae fn 10.908, 08 om our journey, she slowly retired, and when arrived 


e hut turned round towards us. We.all prostrated ourselves before her 
times waved her hand to. us, at which our guards - made 


treated her with his accustomed kind- 


off on our journey. She.retired to the door.of her own: hut’ 
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us flesh and fowl with their bows and arrows; but we ‘we 

ina state'of great anxiety to know where we were going, and nobody 

7 able or willing to tell us. I often thought of Whyna, and . 
times repented that I had not remained with her, as I feared falling into. 
a worse slavery, but the recollection of the old king’s diabolical parti 
look: was sufficient to make me think that it was best as it was. Now 
that I shad left my mistress, I thought of her kindness and amiable - 
ties and her affection for me; and although it may a strange that I 
should feel ee in love with a black woman, wilt not deny but that 


could not help being so, and that is all the excuse that I 
can offer. 


guards now informed us that we were about to pass for a few 
miles through the territory of another king, and that they were not sure » 
what our reception might be; but this was soon made evident, for we 
observed a party behind us, which moved as we moved, although they 
didnot attack us; and soon afterwards a larger body were blocking up 
our rem and we ne -_ od were ae The ornvw sti of our 

; ore, gave orders for e, and he gave us strong spears, 
er being the ra" weapons we could use, ote entreated a fight. 
Our party was greatly out-numbered by the enemy, but ours were chosen 
warriors. As for us white men we kept together, agreeing among our- 
selves, that we would defend ourselves if attacked, but would not offend 
either party by taking an unnecessary part in the fray, as it was imma- 
terial to us to whom we belonged. 

The battle, or rather skirmish soon began. They dispersed, and shot 
their arrows from behind the trees, and it continued some time without 
damage to either party, till at last they attacked us closely; then, our com- 
mander killing that of the enemy, they gave way, just as another party 
was\coming forward to attack us white men; but finding us resolute in 
our-defence, and our own warriors coming to our assistance, the rout was 
general, They could not, however, prevent some prisoners from being . 
taken, most. of them wounded with the bird arrows, which having their 
barbs twisted in the form of an S, gave great pain in their extraction. I ~ 
observed that a particular herb chewed, and bound up with the bleeding 
wound, was their only remedy, and that when the bone was injured, they 
considered the wound mortal. 

We now turned to the eastward to get back into our own territory, 
where we left the prisoners and wounded at a village, and receiving @ 
reinforcement, we took a circuit to avoid this hostile ‘people, and con- 
tinued our route. On the a morning, just as we were stopping to 
repose; one of the warriors who had mounted a hill before us, shouted 
and. waved his hand. oon See cr da aaah Waa ae 
summit, were transported wi ight itis fying 
Senegal fort on the other side of the ae. We now understood ¢ by . 
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“: Have Faith'in One Another.” 


some means or another we had been ransomed, and A et te edad 


Salas ier « be had sent 
pete? 5 tastes poonat rast 
I afterwards ipa ae the phir ped tr Godt deivented to aboct 
iyo lings» bud The received us kindly, clothed us, 
sent us down to the ship, was with a full ¢ in the road, 
Be aiktg ted Gs ah day, ant ve wes and welcomed 
by our messmates as men risen from the dead. 
We sailed two days afterwards, and had » fortamste voyage home to 







































“HAVE FAITH IN ONE”“ANOTHER.” 
x BY J. E. CARPENTER. 


I. 


Have faith in one another 

When ye meet in friendship’s name ; 
In the true friend is a brother, 

And his heart should throb the same ; 
Though your paths in life may differ, 

Since the hours when first ye met, 
Have faith in one another, 

You may need that friendship yet. 


Il, 


Have faith in one another, 
When ye whisper love’s fond vow ; 
It will not be always summer, 
Nor be always bright as now ; 
And when wintry clouds hang o’er thee, 
If some kindred heart ye 
And have faith in one another, 
Oh! ye never shall despair. 


Tit. 


: Have faith in one another, 
And let honour be your guide, 
And let truth alone be spoken, 
ie —e may betide ; 


« dena | dake noe thes tuseil 
But, have faith in one another, 
And the truth shall triumph still. 
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MORELLO; 
oR, 
THE ORGAN BOY'S PROGRESS. 
BY L. MARIOTTI, 
Car. V. 


MORELLO SHOWS BLOOD. 


No sooner had Morello recovered from the fearful castigation which 
confined him to his bed for a fortnight, than he found himself ‘ 
That is, he was accommodated with a heavier and louder organ, and ex- 
pected to bring home half-a-crown instead of eighteenpence. His first 
steps were almost instinctively turned towards the home of his short- 
lived and disastrous pageh Unaware of the share that his light- 
hearted mistress by her inconsiderate and unconditional desertion, 
had in his misfortune, he longed for one more glance, one more smile of 
her beaming countenance. In vain. The blinds were all down. The 
knocker was nailed to the door. Lady Muscovado had left for the winter. 
The boy heaved a deep sigh. He brushed away a tear with his sleeve, and 
inwardly vowed never to pass that threshold, never to trust ladies with fair 
ringlets, and laughing blue eyes again. 

His daily eg now Siamae laborious and irksome. Those few 
weeks of magical bliss in what had been for him the Castle of Indolence 
in Portland-place, had to a considerable extent unfitted him for his lowly 
trade. He had grown too proud to beg. Sullenly, doggedly, he threaded 
his way through the cheerless streets, grinding away for very life, as if 
with a hope of extorting by importunity the alms he no longer hoped to 
earn by his coaxing and cajoling ways. His deep-toned instrument had 
raised him to a man’s dignity. New recruits, fresh from the South, had 
in his absence usurped the place he had so long monopolised as the pet 
of London Abigails. Sour-looking beadles and cross-grained lawyers’ 
clerks ordered him off their premises. The ominous “ Move on!” of the 

lice incessantly thundered in his ears. The blush of happy boyhood 

ad utterly deserted his cheeks; youth and beauty no longer enlisted 
any man’s sympathies in his behalf. Henceforth he was to fight his 
way unfriended through the world. 

Once and once only it was in my power to stand by him as his pro- 
tector. The London urchins, as much alive to fun .and mischief as 
the gamins of all other large towns, allowed him not an instant’s 
truce. They drowned the pathetic strains of his organ by the din of 
their rattling castanets. They danced the polka on the pavement around 
him, contriving to kick his shins in the whirl of their rapid evolutions. 
They worried him, pelted him, set their snarling curs at him, with the 
overbearing heedlessness of free-born children. In short, they looked on 
the foreign mendicant, somewhat with the feelings of Spartan schoolboys 
when the brutified helot was brought, a helpless amongst them. 

In this condition I found him one day, in one of the large thorough- 
fares in the neighbourhood of St.John’s Wood. Three boys of his 
z2 








tiveness. | | 
As soon as he perceived me in the distance, he broke loose from his 


persecutors, and crossed over to me, clinging to my side timidly, im- 
ploringly, as a‘ child to its mother’s apron. The mute appeal could 
neither be mistaken nor resisted. I stepped forward, brandishing my 
peer ype in the air, and frowning to the best of my ability. 

“ Ah! rascals,” I cried, “you are a pack of cowards, and no true 
nglish boys. Three to one! shame on you! Come on, one by one, if 
you dare! This little bandy-l beggar is more than a match for 
the biggest of you. Comeon! I'll see fair play between you.” 

It needed not half the bitterness of my taunt to arouse the John 
Bullism of the three lads. They held a hurried consultation, at the close 
of which, the tallest of them—a chosen champion—threw away his whip, 
and stood forward alone. 

“‘ Now then, Morello!” I said, turning to my protégé, ‘down with thy 
cap and jacket, and have a hug and tug at the Briton. Show him thy 
teeth, and hurrah for dear old Italy!” 

Anan !” 

The boy understood me not. 

I pulled forth my purse and held out a sixpence. It was a bran 
new silver piece, fresh from the Mint, bearing the image of the lady-queen 
of these realms. 

The boy opened wide his eyes. 

“Ecco, Morello!” [ said, emphatically, “all this money be thine, 
if thou only givest yon strapping fellow a black eye, or a bloody 
nose.” 

The boy’s eyes sparkled with wrath and covetousness. No. more was 
needed. I helped to disencumber my champion of his burden, and 
taking his hat and jacket, brought him to the scratch with all the cool 
apathy of an experienced bottle-holder. 

The combat was short, but decisive. The son of Albion put himself 
in a pugilistic attitude, squaring his elbows after the most approved 
fashion. The Italian, an untutored boor, g at the throat of his 
antagonist with the swiftness and rabidness of a wild cat, and bore him 
down by the mere violence of his sudden onset. Once on the ground, he 
followed. up his advantage with tooth and nail, wreaking his vengeance 
on his prostrate foe, and scoring his face, till it looked like a geographical 


poe now high time to interfere., I parted the envenomed combat- 
ants; and although Morello had shown but too great an ignorance of the 
common courtesies of private warfare in this country, I bethought myself 
of Alcibiades, and concluding the little fellow had fought, ‘“‘ not like acat 
but a lion,” I rewarded his pluck by adjudging to him the prize of vic- 
tory. 
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“ A WINDFALL FOR MORELLO. 


Anovr three months after this memorable encounter, I met the con- 
os bear a across Barnes Common; his instrument slung 
his shoulder as he leaned on his long piked staff, with an air of ber 
wilderment and perplexity. | H 
“ Com’ ela, sarong I shouted in the peculiar dialect of his district, 
reining in my hack, and touching him slightly with. my whip to.arouse 
him. ae What a ho, te . Y” ee 
» “© Ah, signore!” he exclaimed, holding up a “sovereign between 
thumb’ tod 4 finger, with an mipeliaiie a ie: of wonder and awe. 
“Ah, signore!” he repeated, unable to add another word—for it, was 
long before he could account for the accident that had made him rich 
beyond his powers of comprehension. 
‘He had, in that morning’s excursion, it appears, pushed his way as 
far as Putney and Barnes, and was now proceeding towards Sheen and 
Richmond, with that unerring instinct, which enables those poor illiterate 
wretches to find their way unassisted, when a curriculo, as he termed 
it, probably a gig, rolled past him at adashing pace. Two gentlemen sat 
in the vehicle; they talked loud, and seemed engaged in earnest, almost 
¢ontentious converse. In the heat of dispute, a pocket-book which 
lay open between them, slipped unperceived from the seat, and dropped 
on the dust of the road. 

Morello was then seated on his organ, resting from his morning 
stroll. He started up, picked up the portfolio, snatched up two or 
three thin slips of paper, which had been scattered in the fall, shouting 
all the time after the gig with all the might of his lungs. 

Heedless of his organ and staff, heedless of his cap, which was swept 
off his head at the very outset, the boy darted after the fying curricle 
at the top of that speed for which he was renowned among his early 
playfellows at home. It was perhaps the last race the worn-down men- 
dicant ever ran in his life. But the fervour of his honest zeal added 
wings to his feet. He overtook the gig, and being now too utterly ex- 
hiausted to hope to be heard by his screams, he swung himself on the 
springs of the light conveyance, and startled the still wrangling travel- 
lers by the suddenness of his shrill shout in their ears. 

The sight of the soiled pocket-book easily accounted for the interrup- 
tion, and sobered them at once. The driver hastily threw the reins to 

is companion, and eagerly laying hold of the precious case, examined 
it, glanced over the rumpled bank-notes ; and when, at the end of. his 
scrutiny, he was enabled to breathe freely, he turned round to the 
honest lad, who had at the same time caused and relieved him from ter- 
rible anxiety. 

Morello had already alighted, and stood bare-headed and panting, by 
the side of the gig. “After wasting a few words to make the boy, aware 
of his sense of gratitude to him, the gentleman perceiving the impossi- 
bility of otherwise conveying his meaning, had recourse to that lan- 


‘guage, ‘which, better even than music and pantomime, is so-well under~ 
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stood all over the world. He tossed him a gold piece, waved his hand 
to him, and drove on. 

Morello had often beheld, but had never known the real value of gold. 
All the arithmetic he had ever been taught at the Greville-street school 
never went so far as to give him a right estimate of the sum of ten shillings 
ae It wasin vain for me to explain that the worth of his glit- 
tering was no more than the amount of his four days’ earnings. 
Gold had a dazzling, stunning effect on his brain. Had hs ctomigers 
bounty been twice the sum, but in silver, the little mendicant had easily 
mastered his exultation. He broke out in a thousand ejaculations. He | 
beset me with a thousand infantine questions. 

And was this real gold? The same metal he had seen — g behind 
the huge panes of las in the window of a goldsmith’s shop; the same 
he had so often ed in the shape of necklace and bracelets in Lady 
Muscovado’s dressing-room ? and could the gentleman have made a mis- 
take ? Did he really mean all that gold farthing (quattrino d’ oro) for 
him ? bey 

And—and—he faltered twice or thrice before he put the all-important, 
the overwhelming — And was that also his master’s? was that 
likewise to go into the begging pocket, to be rubbed against the dirt 
7 and clipped sixpenny eT of his day’s gathering ? : 

‘his latter question especially I hastened to answer in the affirmative; 
and this not so much that I might not have my doubts as to the justice of 
the claims of his employer to money so extra-professionally come by by 
the mendicant, as because I began to perceive that the unsophisticated 
mind of the poor musician was already under the spell of the yellow 
enemy of mankind. I advised him to lose no time, but to remove the 
temptation, by repairing to the next public-house, and asking for the 
change of his high-valued treasure; by which banking transaction, I 
assured him, he would that evening go home with such a harvest of 
halfpence, as could not fail to secure the good graces of his sour master 
for a twelvemonth to come. 

By these arguments, and even by threats of turning informer against 
him, I extorted his solemn assurance that he would literally follow my 
advice, and he now evinced as much horror for that luckless half-sove- 
reign, as if it had been turned to red-hot iron in his hands. 

ut alas and alas! The lad was already deeply tainted with the 
radical vice which invariably characterises man in a state of bondage. 
Constraint had taught him simulation : he lied all the time! 

A few miles further I put up at the “ Hare and Hounds,” at East 
Sheen. There, standing behind the parlour-window, whilst my horse 
was being fed, 1 beheld, unperceived by him, my treacherous friend, 
Rae in his clumsy manner along the road, under his accustomed 

» but rapt in stupendous amazement, as he gazed on the stranger's 
coin, in the of his outstretched hand; stopping from time to time, 
as if to deci the magic characters, or the blazonries thereon engraven, 


and occasionally also it i , as if to feel its weight and 
: a Arwedear ion Slama as eel i gh 

- He raised his eyes suddenly « with human dwellings, and 

i i Mustek “aiehge around, and 


with a true miser’s suspicion, wanes 


Briping fast his treasure, he drew from his bosom a little breve or 
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: i caskets with rudely-carved Madonnas or 
which the ignorant in Catholic countries are taught by: their 
wear, secured with a string round their necks, a talisman 8 
death, the devil and his evil devices. Morello opened the casket, 
raising the golden image of Queen Victoria to his lips, with even 
ondness than loyalty, he deposited the gold piece in the blessed 
; and, thrusting it under his coarse linen, pressed it his heart, 
apa nagar gag with redoubled =r ape i —ar 

gdh: Jianshiv of hi 

or as if this latter had acquired new miraculous powers 

m the no less saintly image it was now so strangely made to en- 

or many months afterwards I lost sight of him; probably because 

faring I might cal him acount an ne aiaanin at 

the superior keenness of his eyesight, fought shy of me whenever chance 

led him on my path; and, as so glaring an evidence of his duplicity had 

considerably my interest in his welfare, my attention was na- 

turally turned from the undeserving individual to the sufferings of the 
class to which he belonged. 
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SAVE ME FROM MY FRIENDS. 


TxE Italian boys had met with too large a number of zealous friends 
among the London philanthropists. The directors of the Greville-street 
school had constituted themselves into a society for the protection, no 
less than for the education of the poor Italian boys. A rival establish- 
ment had also risen in a neighbouring district of the metropolis, chiefly 
under English nage, and mostly made up of reveren gentlemen, 
who deeming their theological controversies of paramount importance 
for these ignorant mendicants, directed their efforts to rescue them from 
the errors of the “ Old Scarlet Lady” at Rome, and to initiate them 
into the “healthful principles of biblical truth.” Religious and moral 
schooling was meant to be substituted for the useful-knowledge-system 
adopted in Greville-street. Not, indeed, that the originators of the 
latter-named scheme of education, though they abstained from too open 
an interference with the religious tenets of their pupils, ever neglected 
their moral improvement : but their rivals, accustomed to the open deal- 
ings of a free , would not condescend to adopt cautious or tem- 
porising measures. e reverend benefactors made no mystery of their 
proselytising views. Their avowed object was not so much to assuage 
the hardship of the boys’ captivity; not so much to put an end to it. 
They sought in don oltis many converts to Protestantism. 

Safe asthe reverend gentlemen felt on their own account, they did not 
foresee how severely their attempts might be visited upon their defence- 
less neophytes. The minor agents of the several Italian governments, 

on their guard against the humble efforts of the Greville-street 
establishment, now redoubled their vigilance against these new and more 
idable adversaries. Religious jealousy was added to political suspicion. 
The Propaganda at Rome made it a matter of crusading importance. A 
papal legate, a bishop, as I am told (for on this point I merely quote 







































Happy those among them in permission to remove from 
the noisome neighbourhood of Leather and Drury-lanes, and make 
ilgrimages through the country. : 
ve any of my readers ay sae or tried to conjecture, how the organ- 
boy travels? Have any of the tourists who throw a copper to the little 
musician who crosses their path on the banks of the Cumberland lakes, 
or on the defiles of the Highlands, stopped to consider what Providence 
guides and supports those helpless wanderers in their eccentric excur- 
sions? Have they ever seen one of those strolling Italians perplexed about 
the road? Was any of them ever seen to put up ata country 
inn, or pay his fare as steerage passenger of a Channel steamer? 
And yet, beyond the Clyde, beyond the Channel, among the bogs, and 
along the moors you have them before you; how they got there, how 
they are to get feck, being alike a mystery! Unable to read, without 
one word even of broken English, destitute of all means of communica- 
tion with the natives, these foreign wayfarers follow their path without 
apprehension or uneasiness; for hundreds of miles, north, south, east, 
or west, confident of the all-watchfulness of Heaven, and of the kind- 
heartedness of man. They seldom cross; never interfere with each 
other. God is great, and the world is wide! The hay-loft in the farm- 
yard, or the drifted leaves in the sheltered glen are but. too soft a couch 
to the weary. The crumbs of the rustic table are a feast to the starv- 
ing mendicant; foot-sore, ague-stricken, frost-bitten, drenched to the 
skin, on the boy toils with dogged perseverance. Workhouses and hos- 
pitals are seldom cumbered with his infirmities. County gaols and peni- 
tentiaries are rarely called upon to tender him their gloomy hospitality. 
He starves and trespasses not. Uncomplaining he suffers, He dies, if need 
be, as silent as a cat by the road-side. The forerunner of an ill-starred 
nation, doomed, perhaps, unless God takes mercy on it, to go forth, dis- 
pues and homeless, like Jews and gipsies throughout the world, the 
talian mendicant evinces all the listless hardihood the wild wandering 
tribes. His strolling life is much to his taste. Once beyond the bills of 
mortality, he is at least free; safe for a certain length of time from the 
dreaded ce of his ruthless owner. A fearful reckoning, it is true, 
awaits him on his return. But the good-humoured farmer of broad 
Yorkshire, if blessed with a bountiful harvest, the Manchester weaver, if 
business look brisk, will help to swell up his store of small coin to the 
determined amount. Perhaps also (but this happens too seldom, for that 
way-worn, dwarfish creature comes of a stout, hard-lived race), the grim 
accountant-general, Death, will seasonably come to his assistance by a 
summary compromise which settles all scores. 
\. More than a thousand organ-grinders or dealers in plaster-casts are 
thus incessantly performing their weary round of the British provinces. 
Tam unable to ascertain whether Morello was or was not among the for- 
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from thei misery, I ‘nothing’ ¢ ‘for above: 
, and at the end of that shod larents Yepdennd is pajal odd vodka 
.Dhe directors of the Grevi eleteny tn the co’ of their 
charitable object, were not unfrequently driven to extraordinary expe- 

i ‘Any attempt on their part to rescue the’ sufferers from @ life’ ‘of 

and ignominy, by singly inveigling or kidnapping them; with 
a? view ‘to train them to a useful and e calling, could have met 
with no satisfactory result. The law not only empower the 
te claim back his so-called “a tices,” in whatsoever situation ‘he 
found them (as Morello was taken from Lady Muscovado),: but even 
award him heavy damages from the person or persons implicated in their 
abduction. It was also soon found, on experiment, that but ‘a few 
months of their idle life were sufficient, physically and morally, to unfit 
the poor vagabonds for an oo employment. The menial ser- 
vices of the humblest household were either too arduous or too irksome 
for them. The drudgery of the meanest craft was too complicated for 
their crushed understanding. What more ?—from their native organisa- 
tion and early training, a certain vocation and aptitude for music was, 
very naturally, —— inthem. Fiddles, and pipes, and singing-mas- 
ters were provided for them in Greville-street, to dignify their vile trade 
into an art, and send them forth into the world at least as players and 
minstrels in good earnest. Alas! the monotonous clink-clank of their grind- 
ing-machines, had utterly, irreparably crazed and shattered their organ 
di beating. A man blind from the cradle, is not more hopelessly dead to 
all notions of colour, than these misnamed musicians proved to be, to all 
apprehension of time and measure, to the most obvious and essential ele- 
ments of the science of melody. Those few among them who ever ven- 
ture to call the attention of the public to the wild hoarse ditties of their 
mountain districts, or by unseemly capers on the London pavement, 
ive but too melancholy an evidence of the extent to which the tuneful 
ties, so universally instinctive in their countrymen, have been, in 
their case, shockingly unnerved and blunted! 

In the well-established impracticability of emancipating and otherwise 
utilising the poor Italian boys in this meat or, as it will be seen, of 
individually sending them back to the land they were so heartlessly se- 
duced from ; in the impossibility, in short, of curing the evil radically—it 
was considered of the greatest importance, at least, to endeavour to alleviate 
their sufferings in their present condition. An office was daily opened in 
Greville-street, offering tempo asylum and subsistence, to all the 
niendicants driven to despair by their master’s ill usage; where one of 
the members of the society should permanently reside to hear and take 
note of their grievances, with a view to redress them by peaceful media- 
tion and remonstrance; or, in cases of more flagrant villany, by referring 
them to the magistrates. A series of troublesome and expensive law- 
suits were thus entered into, conducted by an able solicitor with rare zeal 
and disinterestedness, the result of which, however, was far from an- 
swering the sanguine expectation of the protecting association. The 
most invincible, because most unforeseen, obstacle, arose from the imbe- 
cility and cowardice of the little sufferers themselves: The presence of 
his-terrible ‘master had power to strike dumb the crouching slave, even 
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one, he gave up the charges his counsel had, un- 
i his own oath, preferred against the adverse party, 
until the puzzled magistrate, in a fit of ill-humour and impatience, de- 
clared the whole transaction an ill-natured plot against the honest defen- 
dant, and dismissed the suit with a severe reprimand to the boy for false- 
hood and perjury, and to his advisers for their gratuitous meddling in 
other people’s concerns. What the consequence of this unsuccessful 
interference might be, and how the discomfited organist fared in the 
hand of his vexed and worried proprietor, the readers of Don Quixote, 
who recollect the worthy knight's adventure at the close of his first, cam- 


will : 
Pntthe tactics a the Greville-street company were now modified from 
necessity. determined on bringing the boys themselves into difli- 
culty imstead of their masters. They denounced and delivered into 
the hands of lice as many of them as could be caught in the 
ip ae gy am and gave in charge as vagrants 

as were but too frequently found fainting with weariness and ex- 
haustion, late midnight, on the door-steps of the metropolitan - 
thoroughfares. Their organs were seized with them, and sequestered by 
the police till claimed by the owners, who, by a similar proceeding, it was 
hoped, would be com to answer for their inhuman conduct to their 
dependants. It was expected, by thus exposing and harassing those ob- 
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Cuap. VIII. 


MORELLO ON HIS LAST LEGS. . 


My unfortunate Morello was among the first victims of this well- 
sree een eanmeows. Aystom of pokey - He had one day sallied forth at 
a venture on the road of Brentford, Hounslow, and Twickenham. One 
continued shower of cold winter rain had hailed him almost at the outset, 
and waited upon him till late after dusk. Scarcely a soul stirred abroad, 
not a door was open to him on such a day. The mendicant toiled 
to no . Starvation, and a thorough drenching and soaking were 
the only returns of his mi . By the lurid glare of the midnight 
lamps, with swollen and ul feet, he was jogging vacantly and sul- 
lenly on his homeward way; when the co of one of the late 
Hammersmith omnibuses, which was i Sate ne, AP, fee 
favourite page nig 2 Rn " the boy to him, and, 
in fun, cles d ag tapes gH wter mug containing some 
muddy abomination which he « half-an’ half 


The strong be- 








Morello. 


had a sickening effect on a frame consumed inanition. 
and fai ig, the little wretch tottered on = — 
the colonnade at Hyde Park rae ops 


pone oal the bleak and bare trees of the Green Park, 
i steps, 
down he sank overpowered, with a crash, as the was 


~~ pe a even of such beings as wander, at that time of 
the streets, were aroused by the faint cteandanaiedl 
ened advice, and with their support, Morello was carefully conveyed 





lodged in an adjoining infirmary. 
the honourable guardians of that ce had asylum dealt with rare 
humanity by the oe pauper Providence had so unaccountably thrown 
m their tender mercies. But as a neope and delirium was 


owed by a day of acute pain in the juchdbaylatoe eae 
slow fever, bearing unmistakable symptoms of rapid consumption, those 
worthies became alarmed at the appearance of a disease which by its 
chronic nature threatened a longer demand on their hospitality than so 
utter a stranger to their district and to the country coul = os entitled to; 
and as the boy was either unable or unwilling to give any intelligible 
account of himself, the parochial authorities issued, through the me- 
dium of the newspapers, a circumstantial account of their trouvaille, 
calling upon the parents or guardians of the boy to identify their pro- 
, and rid them of an intruder. 
Biagio Pelagatti was amongst the first to read the advertisement, and 
could be at no loss to recognise in the description it gave of the forlorn 
imvalid, the person of the only mendicant boy missing in his establish- 
ment. Some qualms of conscience as to the poem mon e might be com- 
pelled to give of his behaviour to his apprentice, made him loath to ven- 
ture on personal application ; “ his wife, a stout, hard-featured Irish 
woman, hardly less dreaded among the organ-boys than Biagio himself, 
ventured on a reconnoitring e plan to the hospital. She insinuated 
ene Scan guane at one of the nurses, a countrywoman and 
of hers, and after a few minutes of adroit pumping, she was 
cies ‘return to give the most accurate report of the state of the 
little musician, his instrument, his wardrobe, and even the little i 
casket containing the precious ‘relic from the royal mint, which the foes | 
people had ail stead the boy’s neck when searching for some card or 
eae might furnish them with a clue to his name and where- 


Biagio’s mind was made up instantly. The boy himself, he perceived, 
would not, for a season at least, be worth his salt. But the (out of 
order though it might be), and that puzzling gold piece, should be looked 
after and claimed back, after any engin con foo were even the boy never 
to rise from the charitable bed had so munificently pro- 
vided for him. As, however, he felt sati ed that his property was 


safe enough in the keeping of the parish guardians, he determined upon 
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taking no further notice! of: the intimation, and give the . ‘a full ron of 
covered his‘légs, or the parish found the means of laying’ their patient 


ea een might not, in the long’ ran, have 
by bringing the unconscionable rogue into serious ‘houilitiea wie 
the i ities, whose humanity and forbearance he’ so’ shaine- 
fully abused ; nor would he have been without uneasiness on’ the ‘subject 
for the confederate his wife had secured in the enemy's'camp, on 
whom he relied for timely information of any resolve the people ‘at the 
hospital might come to. Great was, therefore, his surprise,’ when one 
g on her return from her customary visit, Mrs. Pelagatti brought 
the astounding intelligence that Morello, now almost convalescent, had 
been claimed by some of his friends, and was gone. 
The — ions of the deluded slave-owner were immediately and almost 


z 
z 


instinctively turned upon the right quarter. The missing boy, he conjec- 
tured, could only be under the protection of his caweuled adversaries, the 
Greville-street association. So it was. The advertisement in The Times had 
caught the eye of the watchful secretary of that humane body. He lost 
no time in writing to the competent authorities, as directed by the notice 
in the see ae ; he came to a short explanation with them as to the 

of his society, and was gladly empowered to remove the 
unclaimed guest, with all that belonged to him, together with a unanimous 
vote of praises on the part of the guardians, and their most unqualified 
thanks for the riddance. 

By the aid of the friendly nurse and other spies, Biagio succeeded in 
tracing his missing boy from the hospital to the door of one of the salaried 
masters of the Greville-street free school, to whose care Morello had been 

rovisionally intrusted. It was further resolved, at a meeting of the 

tecting Association (and of this also the crafty maestro received sea- 

sonable warning), to save the victim from future ill-usage by supplying 
him with the means for his return to Italy. 

It did indeed occur to them that the dive-tviial might have power to 
follow the runaway to his mountain home, and claim him back at his 

nt’s hands, so long as the terms of his contract entitled him, and so 
ng as he deemed it worth while so to do: but the broken down consti- 
tution of the boy, and the troubles and expenses such a step would put 
him to, would, they flattered themselves, deter the unrelenting knave 
from attempting it, when once the object of their anxieties could be fairly 
got out of his way. In this, perhaps, they did not rightly estimate the 
character of the man they had to deal with, for it is not-easy to guess to 
what extremities Biagio might not be urged by his vindictive spirit, and, 
above all, by his eagerness to impress his little slaves with the conviction 
of the utter helplessness with which they lay at his mercy, and of the futi- 
lity of all their attempts to get out of his reach. The experiment, however, 
was worth making, and after having done their best to bring the in- 
valid round, the society began to exert their ingenuity to plan his 
escape. 
To'send back an utterly destitute person from this sea-girt country to 
the*mountains of central Italy,’ is an achievement fraught with more 
difficulty than the French Société de Bienfaisance have to contend with 
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wish to\-pack off one. of their :meéndicants :to :the coastiof 
ogne.; INot that the organ-boy,: inured ashe is | to.allhardships; 
ene pe atat any loss to make his way through. and ‘Switeerland 
when once landed across the Channel, provided he were intolerable 
health, and.supplied with a passport. But in the case of Morello; 
risen from what had so nearly proved his death-bed, and whose ville de 
route,was in his owner's hands, such a toilsome pilgrimage was no longer 
tobe.thought of. Fortunately, the master of a Genoese felucea, home- 
ward bound, was prevailed upon, from mere humane considerations, ’ to 
take.¢ of the fugitive, with a oo he might smuggle him 
(open landing being ther out of uestion) with sundry coffee- 
aud Havannah boxes, somewhere in = mare spot on the Riviera. 

_ All was po in consequence, when on the eve of embarkation, the 
house in which our poor boy was a boarder was invaded by a party of 
thief-takers from Bow-street, who produced a warrant for the ap : 
sion of one Morello di Sidolo, servant boy and apprentice to Biagio Pela- 

i, of Leather-lane, on a charge of breach of trust and domestic 
y, and who took him into custody, and locked him up accordingly. . 


Cuap. IX. 


MORELLO AT BOW-STREET. 


THE police court at Bow-street, witnessed a melancholy scene on the 
following morning. On one side, on the dock, stood the culprit, pale and 
sickly, to whom all the assurances of his surrounding friends and advo- 
eates failed to impart even the least degree of confidence and equanimity. 
He recoiled as if dreading the touch of his adversary, and was nevertheless 
unable to turn his spell-bound gaze from his forbidding countenance. Up 
to him he still looked with a strange mixture of consternation and loath- 
ing, and yet with a contrite, a beseeching air, as if ready to give up the 
struggle and surrender at discretion, even before justice had sentenced in 
his favour. On the other hand, his master, all alone, lawyerless, friend- 
less (for the shrewd villain was aware of the antipathy of police magis- 
trates to the presence of solicitors, who only puzzle their worships and 
lengthen the suits), livid, dark, scowling, yet cool and collected, nothing 
embarrassed by his imperfect knowledge of the language, and utter igno- 
rance of the laws and customs of the country ; nothing daunted by the 
formidable array of his opponents. . 

It was for him to speak first. He stated, in a few but distinct words 
the nature of his agreement with the boy’s only surviving parent, the way- 
wardness and idleness of his disposition, the frequent instances of his 
insubordination ; he dwelt with peculiar emphasis on the long period of 
his secession to the house of a great lady at the west-end, with whom he 
had ingratiated himself under false pretences ; he expatiated on the loss 
and anxiety his heartless desertion had occasioned in his well-regulated 
household ; and finally, he enumerated various sums of money unaccount- 
ably missing from his desk, among which the identical half-sovereign,. 
the friends and abettors of the young thief could not deny having found 
about, his person at the time of their last endeayour to inveigle the ap- 
prentice from his lawful owner and: master. 
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Phis last home-thrust took Morello’s advocates aback} for 
the cireumstance of the gold pieee (which had, indeed, faithfully been de- 
livered to them by the parish guardians, and for his of which 


time given the same account as he did to myself on 


in particular, they requested the magistrate to 


hear, an interpreter, Morello’s own explanation of the circum- 
stance, by which that long-cherished treasure had been found in his pos- 


It was by a fatal coincidence, I believe, that. my entire ignorance of 
the boy’s arrest, and my engagements that day, prevented me from 
the trial ; for, notwithstanding the little imposition practised on 
myself as to the disposal of his half-sovereign, there could be no two 
opinions in my mind as to the manner the boy had come by it, and my 
most ocular evidence of the boy’s adventure with the two gentlemen in 
the gig, might have screened him from all criminal imputation. As it 
was, none of his supporters could speak with any degree of warmth on so 
ticklish a subject, and the refutation of the charge devolved on the de- 
fendant himself. 

Morello hesitated. He sobbed and shivered, and burst into a flood of 
tears. It required the blandishments and even the threats of the magis- 
trate, to induce him to repeat his story ; and then it came so involved 
and disfi by innumerable reticenses and cireumlocutions; he 
made a sad jumble of it that no doubt remained in the magis- 
trate’s mind, and but little in the boy’s own partisans’, that the whole 
tale was an illgot-up fabrication, and that the little felon serupled not 
to add deception es falsehood to the theft of which he stood obviously 
convicted. 

The examination would infallibly have ended with his committal, 
had not Biagio himself thought it high time to play off a little magna- 
nimity. : : 

He represented to the magistrate that the boy’s imprisonment would 
be a punishment to himself—a serious loss to his trade, no less than a 
source of deep sorrow to all his family; that he had been under the ne- 
cessity of bringing the matter before the court, that being the only means 
of defeating the manceuvres of ill-advised ns, who aided and insti- 
gated the boy in his undutifulness; that the offence was of a domestic 
character, and as such, to be visited only with a domestic punishment, 
with such a degree of paternal severity as might reform and reclaim, 
rather than demoralise the guilty. He added a few pathetic touches as 
the any further proceedings would reflect upon a respectable 
m , and offered, with the good leave of the court, and provided 
secure him from further molestation on the part of the gentlemen 

ite, to withdraw his suit, and grant his forgiveness to his errant, 
but, he hoped, not irreclaimable grazone. 
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imagination conjured up horrors, such as the brutality of his master 
- himself would revolt from. His fears were wrought to raving madness, 
and it was from a fit of insanity he derived strength to wrest himself 
from the appalling fate he saw in store for him. As master and slave 
emerged from Drury-lane into Holborn, they became enveloped in a 
riotous crowd of porters and cabmen, collected to witness a fight between 
two of their craft. By a desperate endeavour, Morello disengaged his 
arm from his master's tightening grasp, and ere Biagio had time to re- 
cover from his surprise, he dashed through the throng, and was out of 
‘ht. | 
i was some time, it will be easily believed, before the hapless fugitive 
slackened his pace, or gave himself leisure to consider whither he should 
direct his course. On he sped with dogged resolution, and an unuttered 
bat heartfelt vow, to meet a thousand deaths rather than again fall into 
the hands of his tyrant. No other alternative, however, seemed to 
offer itself. He passed the door of the Greville-street school, he hurried ° 
by the threshold of the humble dwelling of his late host, he wandered 
a the quarter in which most of his known well-wishers resided. But 

is confidence in them was shaken. His redoubted master rose like a 
maleficent giant before his startled fancy, and in his presence his 
friends seemed to quail in sheer impotence, and shrink into utter no- 
thingness. The genius of evil exercised an undisputed mastery over 
all earthly matters; no refuge could be safe for him on this side of the 


ve! 
Under the dominion of these gloomy images night overtook him in 
the vicinity of Blackfriars Bridge. Suicide is the act of a free 


agent; itis the sad privilege of a highly-refined and lofty, though di- 
seased, spirit. The wild red Indian and the black slave m or never 
_ die by their own hand. It must have been the effect of a disorder equi- 
valent to an overthrow of all the laws of nature, which caused so humble 
and abject a creature as Morello to stand on the central arch of the 
bridge, actually bent on self-destruction. He stood there for a moment; 
he looked down on the sullenly gurgling abyss below; he shuddered ; 
he gasped for breath. The clouds eternally hanging on that dingy 
river, were lowering frowningly around ; the gloom above and below 
frightened him as if shadowing forth the region of darkness into which 
/he. was inconsiderately rushing. On a in the east a star was 
seen struggling through the dense phantasmagory of those flitting 








when happily the thought of his 
town ly struck him. His mind was made up d 

as I was sitting down to breakfast, I beheld him standing pale and hag- 
gard before me. 


Cuap. X. 
MORELLO’S ESCAPE. 


T map, on the previous evening, met with the secretary of the society, 
and heard from him the details of the unfavourable issue of the trial. I 
had expressed all my regret at the untoward fatality which kept me from 
the court-house in that momentous emergency, and was musing on the 
probable consequences of our defeat to poor Morello, when his appear- 
ance drove from my mind its darkest forebodings. 

In a few words he related his miraculous escape; he described the 
roamings, the temptations, the horrors of that terrible night, and 
wound up by asking my opinion as to what “the blessed Virgin would 
have said, if he had made away with himself !” 

I soothed and consoled him, I fed him, I laughed him out of his fears. 
I assured him from the moment he had entered my house he was safe. 
I had good reasons to think so. I had never taken a very active part in 
the doings of the association, though I belonged to it. Iwas a stranger 
to most of my countrymen in London, and my being in town was, most 
likely, unknown to Biagio; my address certainly so. I recollected in 

time that I had a card from Madame P——, the celebrated singer, 
to dine with her on that evening. It was a farewell banquet, as the un 
was off on the morrow for the Continent. I was well acquainted. wi 
her from her youth, and had the most exalted opinion Ary 4 character. 
She is one of those gifted artists whose domestic and social virtues reflect 
a lustre on a profession which they honour by their transcendent talents. 
Surrounded by all the intrigues and an of her public career, the 
tainted of malignity never darkened the crystal purity of her 
name, She was a virtuosa in every good sense of the word. . 

To the house of this respected woman, in Great ak aiesat 
I repaired at the appointed time. Few were the guests, all countrymen 
and friends, . Soon m— arene I asked for a private interview, and ex- 
plained my want. en eagerly into my views, and hastily sum- 
moned her husband, without whom rie few one or would not take any 
serve steps.. It. was soon all right between us, and Morello was 
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aay on the following morning I procured a suit. of-clothes, such.as 











| ‘3. errandsboy,..and 
work, and as such his name. was inscribed. in.the..prima 











onna’s Towards noon I conveyed him in a close cab.to. 
:. new. mis ae ee ee bi et ay say d 
is. new. mistress; on owi i an 
ema nt ia ved. the ye 
pe or wi I recei following letter. from 
“Haden P—: : poe ete 
. | ,nf* Amico mio, 3 ail 
... “* Here we.are at last, in our snug little villa on the Brianza, and here we 
intend remaining till the carnival, when we are engaged for La Scala; &c. 
~ “Your little friend, Morello, is in the very best health and spirits, and 
. ‘we are so pleased that we feel loath to part with him. Mr, P—— is 
‘making a little groom of him, and he is rapidly winning the good will 
of all about us. His mother has been here to see him, and there are 
some negotiations on foot to send to Val-di-Taro for the whole ménage. 
Weshall trust the good widow Santa with the little farm we have just pur- 
chased on the river-side. Morello, however, is to follow us wherever we 
. But never fear, though, we shall leave him at home if ever we 
travel to London again. The poor lad trembles yet at the mention of 
that Castracani, or Castragatti, or Pelagatti, or whatever the name of 
the rufhian may be, as if the whole world were not wide enough to afford 
him a shelter ion his vengeance. Addio.” 


Cuap. XI. 


CONCLUSION. 


By these means, and after so long a period of awful sufferings has 
one of the thousand organ-boys been rescued from the life of wretchedness, 
Which so nearly proved fatal to him, and which certainly undermined his 
dnstitution and corrupted his morals. Ease and happiness may perhaps 
féstore him to the healthfulness and righteousness of his primitive being; 
bat the manly vigour and innocence of his highland-bred race is hope- 
lessly blasted in him. The youth will be only half the man nature in- 
tended. In like manner five or six other of his fellow-sufferers have 
heén ‘sent back by the benevolent association which has espoused their 
éatise; others have obtained immediate relief from the same source, and 
sone of the less inhuman fellow-traders of Biagio Pelagatti have come to 
a compact with the society, and have partially entered into its views. 

But the resources of this as well as of any agree body of men are but 
to inadequate to the fearful extent of the evil. A fortnight has scarcely 
elapsed since a coroner’s inquest was held by Mr. maa on the body 
of one of those unfortunate boys who dropped dead on the London streets, 
in the last stage of inveterate consumption.* At the moment I am 





** Hewas taken up speechless, and conveyed to St. Giles's workhouse, where 
he expired.early on the following morning. The surgeon, who examined the 
body, expressed his opinion that to send the creature about the streets, with his 
lungs in such a state, was little short of murder. But other cases of boys fainting 
with and fatigue in the London streets, or maimed for life by the brutality 
of their masters, have often enough been brought before the police authorities, and 

_ With but indifferent results. 
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. asaialletlaall : 

not to the best feelings of English charity, but to the justice and to the 
interest of a sound rational people. England has enough of her own 
poor—too many. These organ-boys are a burden to her, as they are a 
sore in the eyes of the few Italians residing in this country. Italy stands 
im no need of emigration. The bountiful ‘land has bread for all its 


Now, I say it deliberately, it is in the power of England to put an end 
to it. Ths saietee ieny a sat too humble for an wiscieath-Saemaer of 
Parliament to take up. But if the English cabinet would only come 
to a friendly remonstrance with the governments of Sardinia, Parma, and 
Lucca, and freely state that it has enough to do to its own beg- 
gars, and it is not just it should be encumbered with other people’s, those 
little potentates could hardly help admitting the justice of its demands. 
Now not one of the Italian mendicants ever quits his native land without 
an express consent of his rulers. Absurd as it may appear, none of 
them travels without his passport, and the diplomatic representatives of 
their respective states preserve an absolute control over their subjects, 
however far they may go. Nay more! few of our readers, perhaps, have 
noticed an advertisement, periodically recurring in the English newspa- 
pers, by virtue of which, such of the boys as fall within the terms pre- 
scribed for the military conscription, are summoned back to their homes. 
It is then in the faculty of those petty despots to prevent the emigration 
of their deluded beggars, as the granting of passports is entirely among 
the powers they exercise at discretion. They are likewise at y to 

their subjects at a few days’ notice; and they do not scruple to do so, 
whenever it suits their purpose to increase their armies by the aid of such 
potent auxiliaries as these poor stunted organ-grinders. Their commis- 
saries also, be ec remembered, never hesitate * B age sae ed soprne 
any stranger to uce ample fs is inde ent means o 
sasintenoy so utter cee hove Sean on their own Lo oe 
intrusion of indigent aliens. It is, therefore, practicable for nglis 
government to advise its southern allies to issue orders to the effect that 
this traffic in white slaves may cease—it is ayy gH is easy, for 
England in the name of justice and humanity, i little princes are 
not willing to accede to her just requests—to MAKE them! 
e sincerely hope that the recommendation of the warm-hearted 
of the foregoing truthful narrative may be attended to in the right 
quarters—Ep. | 
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THE ROBERTSES ON THEIR TRAVELS. 
BY MRS. TROLLOPE. 


Cuapr. LI. 


For the two first days after Bertha’s agitating encounter with Made- 
moiselle ono » she oe excepting — ing the Roberts’ 
family at table, im own apartment, half occupied in thanking 
Heaven for the idential meeting which had relieved her mind from 
such a weight of suffermg, and the other half in almost counting the 
minutes that must intervene ere she should be able to set off on the 
journey that would bring her to her suffering father, and enable her to 
atone for the dreadful suspicions with which she had loaded him, by her 
dutiful efforts to — his solitude, and soothe his remorse. 

ing the vehemence of her strongly excited feeli these 
athe toguies with a restless disarrange wab and acne of 
all her effects, as a preparation for ing, sufficed to oecupy her time. 
But at length she remembered that weeks had still to come and go before 
her eagerness to set out could be turned to any useful account, and 
schooling herself into a more reasonable state of mind, she determined, as 
her carriage was hired by the month, and must be paid for, to turn it to 
profit in the most rational way she could, by once more revisiting the ob- 
jects that she most wished to impress accurately on her memory. 

She accordingly set out one morning as soon as breakfast was over, to 
take a last walk over every accessible part of St. Peter’s; and having 
spent above two hours in giving a last lingering glance to the various 
points that most deeply interested and delighted her, and then recollect- 
. ing that though there were so many things to be looked mei for the 
last time, she might still be able, the very day before her departure, to 
return to this greatest of all Rome’s wonders to look her last farewell, 
she squeezed herself under the unliftable leather curtain that hung over 
the door, and walking with lingering steps across the matchless portico, 
reached her carriage by the descent leading from the Vatican. 

While she was thus leaving the a ee ee 
at one point, two young men were, arm-in-arm, approaching it at . 
One of them a to have no eyes for any thing but the solemn 
- splendour of the fabric he was approaching, but the other, to whom it was 
more familiar, while he submitted to the creeping pace at which his friend 
mounted the flight of that lead to the “ee entrance, i 
his eyes to wander, —_— sight of the light figure of as 
she descended the graduated slope to her carriage. 

“ Let St. Peter alone for one moment, Vincent,” said he, “ while you 
give one look to the most delicate looking creature that ever conde- 
scended to bestow herself, par amour, upon mortal man.” 

“ How can you suffer such a one, let her wear what guise she will, to 
draw your eyes one single moment from the awful splendour of this 
2a2 
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portico, La nF wee ee: » he addressed, “let us goon. And 
yet, T deelage to you T alinost tremble at the kis t of entering.” 
: 4 you shall not enter till you have looked at that girl,” re- 
piel Lamy, directing the steps of his vexed companion the way 
Pom ag PR ete ual gig uhekegididrsinra hw op 
» “for, upon ' an i man I have had some 
pretty vehement struggles with myself, notwithst ing what I have said 
her, to prevent my seeking an introduction in the hope of making her 
This startling avowal produced the effect intended, and induced Mr. 
Vincent to his steps in the direction indicated. The first glance he 
caught was imperfect, for a column intervened, yet it was sufficient 
to convert the next step into a bound, and at the third he began fairly 
to run as fast as his legs could carry him towards the retreating Bertha. 

But all the speed he could use only sufficed to make him perfectly sure 
that it was his young cousin that he saw before him, and then the active 
Luigi having the carriage-door and sprang to his seat behind it, 
drove off, leaving him gazing after it with a look so bewildered as to cause 
his friend a b laugh as he approached him. 

A moment’s reflection, however, restored Vincent to his usual composure. 
He resumed the arm of his friend, and turning back towards the portico 
said very quietly, “ You have made a blunder, Lawry, that young lad 
is an acquaintance, nay more, a relation of mine, and as little likely 
assure you as possible,” he added, with a smile, “to deserve the myste- 
rious imputation you have cast upon her.” 

“]T beg your pardon, my dear Vincent,” said Lawry, suddenly stand- 
ing still, “ But I need not do so,” he added, shaking off the air of em- 
barrassment with which he had begun his speech. “ It is idle to pretend 
to apologise for an offence it is impossible I can have committed. Your 
cursory view of that fair creature deceived you, Vincent. She is no re- 
lation of yours, take my word for it.” 

“ But I will not take your word for it, my dear Lawry,” replied Vin- 
cent, laughing. ‘I assure you that I know my young cousin by sight, 
and the only reason that I am now with you instead of being with her is, 
that I know not her address, as I have always written to her posta restanta, 
which I have done again this morning, requesting to know where she is, 
and I have no doubts or fears but that I shall get an answer from her 
to-morrow morning. Iam not much in the habit of betting, Lawry, 
but I will lay ten scudi to one that if you see that young lady to-morrow 

ua will see me by her side.” 

But, my dear friend,” returned Lawry, looking a good deal embar- 
rassed, ** it is not only the lady, but her carriage and servants which I am 
certain I cannot mistake. Iam half asha od to confess it, but the fact 
is that I have followed that young creature about from church to church, 
from ruin to ruin, from gallery to gallery for weeks past. I know her 
bonnet, her mantle, and her gray and black parasol as well as she does 
herself; and, moreover, I confess that I have condescended to gossip 
with her valet de place till I know every circumstance concerning her.” 

“Do - know the name of the family with whom she is living ?” de- 
‘manded Vincent. 


‘s doubt if Ido,” replied his friend, ‘‘the Italian pronounced the 
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rey anette’ me he ‘repetited "it! dosen” dines wag 


rfectly unintelligible to me. He says’ they ‘are ‘all’ but 

e name sounded Italian. Huberti, T think eye, or something like 

, : qin hada 
__ And her own name,” said Vincent, colouring slightly. laiw on 
. “That he could not tell me, frankly confessing that it was too difficult 
for him to remember.” M 

“Did you ever speak to the lady you mention ?” demanded Vincent; 

$6 ba was the almost eager reply. wai 

“ There was something in her appearance which impressed me with a 
feeling that would have rendered it impossible to address her as one 
5 do any other woman in the same circumstances. 1 know I should 

e a fool of myself if I ventured to get acquainted with her, and 
therefore I have never obtruded myself sufficiently to attract her notice 
for a single moment.” 

“ Now then, Lawry, I think the mystery becomes less difficult of solu- 
tion, Had you conversed with her might still have been puzzled. But 
I think you will allow that it is more likely you may have blundered 
about the identity of a lady to whom you have never spoken, than that 
the daughter of Sir Christopher Harrington, and my greatly esteemed 

oung cousin, should be living in the manner you mentioned.’ 

*‘ Most assuredly I should so decide were that the only alternative be- 
fore us, Vincent. But it is not. My theory is that you have mistaken 
my less fortunate lady for your fair cousin.” 

* Do not let us talk any more about it, Lawry. I do assure you it is 
quite too absurd to suppose there can be any possible mistake on my 
ert. But let us go somewhere else. I will not enter St. Peter’s to- 

» Indeed it was a treason against my cousin Bertha to think of see- 
ing it without her.” 

“Bertha!” repeated Lawry, suddenly standing still, and when Vincent 
turned to look at him his whole face was scarlet. 

“For Heaven’s sake, Lawry, what have you got in your head now ? 
you look as if you were going to fall into a fit of apoplexy, What is it 

as made you change colour so vehemently?” 

For a moment the young man stood irresolute, and then replied, “I 
was startled by the name you mentioned.” 

“What name, sir?” said Vincent, abruptly. 

The name of Bertha,” replied Lawry, quietly. 

“ Be very careful, Mr, Lawry, neither in jest or earnest, to mention 
that name kghély! I certainly do not mean to threaten you. You know 
me too well to suppose it. I would only warn you against doing what 
a own excellent nature would lead you to repent of bitterly,” said 

incent, solemnly. 

‘ For mercy's sake, Vincent, let us both be reasonable, if we can,” re- 
turned the other. ‘There is probably some blunder in this business 
that, if we are wise enough not to quarrel first, may make us both laugh 
when it is understood. The name of the young person I have been 
speaking of is Bertha, a coincidence too remarkable to be easily dismissed 
as accidental. Her servant in speaking of her constantly called her ‘La 
Signorina Bertha,’ Instead, therefore, of tormenting ourselves and each 
other by disputing about what is possible or impossible, let us go to this 
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man Luigi Mandorlo, and learn from him what right he has to make such 
assertions respectin (eee etienarhaerer 

“Do you where ‘to find him ?” inquired Mr. Vincent. 

Yes,” replied Lawry, “I commenced my acquaintance with him by 
inquiring where he might be found in case I or my friends should have 
need of a valet de ge 

“Come along in the name of common sense,” said Vincent, and 
ee eee 
Piazza di Spagna. 


| There they readily obtained the address of Luigi Mandorlo, and im- 
mediately repaired to his lodgings; but the man was not yet returned from 
his morning’s attendance on the signorina, and a good of impatience 
had to be endured while the almost equally anxious friends promenaded the 
remarkably dirty street before his door. Sooner, however, than he could 
have been reasonably expected, the man appeared, and civilly saluted 


“ | want to speak with you for five minutes, Luigi,” said that gentle- 
man, assuming the tone of an old acquaintance. “ Have you any room you 
he senting I want to have a little conversation 

M ” 

“You shall be welcome, sir, to the best I have,” replied the man 
courteously, “and the other signore too if he likes to enter. Perhaps 
you have a job for me, signor ?” 

They entered the humble apartment of the valet de place accord- 
ingly, and Lawry immediately addressed their host as follows : 

ie ne ee we saw you and 

carriage, and the lady upon whom you are attending. This gentle- 
yen thinks that be has iiewe her ~<acserag syn Nar al 
you all you know respecting her present situation.” 

“Formerly, sir?” said the man ; “the lady is too young, I should 
think, for any one to have known much of her long.” 

“Young people be known as well as old ones, my friend,” said 
Vincent. But I wish you would tell me how much you know about 
her, for I am acquainted with her family, and all you can tell will be in- 
teresting to them. Do you know her name, my good fellow ?” 

“T am afraid I don’t know how to pronounce it properly,” he replied, 
“but I certainly ought to know it.” 

“Is she called Bertha Harrington ?” said Vincent. 
~ * Yes, sir, that is her name,” answered the man, without the least hesi- 
tation. 

* And what do you know about her?” continued Vincent, looking more 
puzzled than alarmed. ' 

“No harm whatever, sir,” replied the man; “at least, nothing ‘that 
any reasonable gentleman ought to call harm. Because such things are 
ali their own doing. All I know is that she has hired me, as many other 
pretty ladies living in the came manner have done before, and that I wait 
 sSeastharr owe 3 aera I ma eS ae Red 
dhe’ goes about in a way that dox't as if she was over and above 
devoted to the gentleman, whoever he is, that she lives with. But that 
‘was only work on"my part. What I did not tell him because 
T have only just found it out, is, that I suspect, poor young , that 
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she is not contented with her condition, and that she is going to, make a 
nun of herself in the same convent where my sister is. My sister says 
she is pretty well sure of it, because the poor lady was shut up with 
Father Maurizio for above two hours on W: 3 and to the truth of 
that I can testify, seeing that I waited for her at the door of the Santa 
Consolazione on that day for a great deal than that.” | 

“ And all that you know about this young lady then is, that she pays 
for her own carriage, goes about seeing all the curious things in Rome 
without any companion, and that she had a long conversation with a 
Roman Catholic priest last Wednesday,” said Vincent, with the air of 
man powrlately relieved from all his — and fears, 

“Yes, signor,” replied Luigi, “ is all I know, excepting that 
the Italians generally see ae these kind of things pretty quickly, 
and that we may often be said to know a good deal more we see.” 

“ And this is the case, I presume, in love and religion, equally,” said 
Vincent, ‘otherwise you could scarcely be so sure of her intending to 
become a nun, as you appear to be.” 

“ Why, as to that, sir, I have not only the opinion of my holy sister 
to enlighten me, but also the fact that she has told me this very day that 
she shall have no occasion for my services, nor for the carriage either, be- 
yond the current month for which we were last hired.” 

“Well, then, Mr. Luigi Mandorlo, I will not trouble you with any 
more inquiries, except as to the present address of the young lady in 

pe sclauonYT hanno wet teeegha tlorematieaedae aaah 

“T hope, signor, I have not brought the young into trouble 
an shag 1 Save ack P-ndolied She name looking Reemeiol. 
When young gentlemen make inquiries about young ladies, like this gen- 
tleman did, we never make any objection to answering them, because it 
is most likely that it may be advantageous to both parties. But rela- 
tions you see, signor, are quite different; and I don't feel as if it were 
quite honourable to tell you where she lives.” 

Vincent smiled, and drawing out his purse, drew from it a piece of 
gold, which he presented to the conscientious valet, saying, 

“In this case, my good friend, I do assure you that you have nothing 
to fear. You will do no harm, believe me, in giving me the lady’s ad- 
dress, for I am quite sure of getting it from another quarter to-morrow. 
But as I am impatient to see her, I would prefer taking it now. This 
Napoleon will pay you for the trouble of writing it.” 
~ It is impossible to doubt the word of so perfect a gentleman,” re- 
plied Luigi, with a profound bow, and dipping the stump of an. anti- 
quated pen into a bottle of ink, he sera in tolerably legible cha- 
racters the address of the Rebertses’ abode. 

The two gentlemen then took their leave, but Vincent did not now 
peers that of Lawry. But perhaps this was only because 

now meant to pursue his wayalone. __ 

After walking in silence the few steps which brought them to the cor- 
ner of the street, Vincent stood still, and turning to his companion with 
@ smile, rather more quizzing than cordial, he said, “ And now, Mr. 
Lawry, I must wish you good morning, as I certainly do mot mean to 
lose a moment in waiting on Miss Harrington, in order to inform her of 
-the result of her antiquarian researches, But before we part, do me the 
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such a fellow! wraprmiey iui dag Bea nis wag ay an 


Italian lackey may be well excused for juc 


An 
that an Englishman should look at such an bans ys | 


is monstrous—I have no one to blame but myself.” 
‘I think so too,” said Vincent, quietly. 
Then I suppose you mean to cut me as a punishment for my folly?” 
said Lawry, co to the ears. 
“By no means,” replied Vincent, his good-humour quite restored by 
the genuine suffering which he read in the countenance of his ce 


ta 


“ On the con I shall have much pleasure in sing.yon to my 
young relation, and will promise not to say @ wo about flattering 
sort of attention you have been paying accel rt ig Ps in, return 
to be more cautious in your pe ne for the t that 
both Englishmen, and Englishwomen too, are likely aa to blunder in 
their estimates of each other when meeting in a fo land. They 
are seen in a new, and, what is to them, a false light, an I conceive that 
the outline is often a good deal distorted by it. Good by!” and Vincent 
held out his hand with a smile. 

Lawry took it, and pressed it gratefully, but looked very much as if he 
knew not whether to be most gratified or most frightened at the thoughts 
of the promised introduction. 


Cuap. LII. 


Wuuzz the name and fame of poor Bertha were undergoing this, to 
her, most unsuspected discussion, she was herself exposed to an adven- 
ture equally unexpected. 

Mrs. Roberts was perfectly well aware that Miss Harrington’s usual 
manner of spending her mornings brought her home about an hour be- 
fore their usual time for dining; and, i, therefore, although a short inter- 
view with her son, subsequent to that which has been recently described, 
left her very desirous of seeing her, she sat down very patiently to wait 
for her return at the pete time. It was therefore with great satis- 
faction that she saw her drive up to the door a full hour earlier than 
usual, lhe her return from her farewell visit to St. Peter’s, 


oberts’s, carriage, with her two daughters, and the man servant’ 


in attendance on them, was not expected to return till rather later than 
usual, so that the interview with Miss Harrington projected by her 
hostess, was not likely to be interrup ted. 

As Bertha rasapegs the stairs, ie perceived. Mrs. Roberts on the land- 


ag eg ting to receive her. 

dear Miss Harrington !” she exclaimed, “I am so glad you are 

come back Step into the drawing-room for one moment, for I weak to 
yous” P ' 
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olé family, that she would not have been guilty’ of’ the silt Hiladione 
to avoid speaking to either of them; she ‘therefore entered the drawings 
room With ‘rather a smiling bow of acquiescence, though she held in her 
hand an unopened letter, which the maid servant had given her before she 
ne upstairs. ‘Nevertheless, she knew at the very glance that’ it 
was from Vincent, and the facility with which she thus submitted to’ delay 
the reading it, was a strong proof that the heavy load which had been 
taken from her heart by the communication of Father Maurice, had pro- 
duced an excellent effect. 

“ Now then, my dear,” said Mrs. Roberts, shutting the door, “I have 
a very great favour to beg of you, and I feel almost sure you will grant 
it, because I have never troubled you with asking any such favour before. 
Ihave just got a ticket sent me to admit us to see that greatest of all 
curiosities that has been dug up where they are building that grand new 
church to St. Paul, outside the town, you boii: my dear. is is the 
last day it is to be exhibited, and the girls won’t come home with the car- 
riage till it is too late. Will you have the great, great kindness to take 
me in your carriage. There is plenty of time before dinner.” 

“You are perfectly welcome to the carriage, Mrs. Roberts,” replied 
Bertha. “TI am only afraid that it is driven away.” 

“No, it isn’t, my dear, for I told the maid to stop it,” replied Mrs. 
Roberts, exultingly. 

“But at any rate, ma’am,” returned Bertha, with a good-humoured 
_ smile, “you must condescend to go without a footman, for I sent off 
Luigi with a message to a shop, where they have something to do for me 
that I want to have finished directly.” 

“Oh! my dear! that won’t e the least bit of difference in the 
world,” replied Mrs. Roberts. “It is not as if we were sitting off to 
pey visits, you know—that would be quite a different thing. But I don’t 

w yet, my dear Miss Harrington, if you are quite aware of all the 
favour I meant to ask of you. The ticket is for the whole family, and 
it will be too dismal for me to go alone. I should take it as so very par- 
ticularly kind if you would go with me !” 

This was a sort of request which Bertha would most probably have 
refused point blank, or at any rate granted very ungraciously had it been. 
madé to her a week before, Bat the certainty that she was soon going to 
leave for ever the home which, though distasteful, had afforded her at 
least a tolerably peaceful shelter, softened her heart, and she replied with- 
out manifesting any symptoms of repugnance, that she would certainly 
accompany her, if she would have the kindness to excuse her reading ‘the 
letter she had just received, as she went along. 

Mrs. Roberts of course told her that she should not mind it all, and 
they set off together. 

e letter was from Mr. Vincent ; and deeply, oh! very deeply did 
Bertha rejoice as she discovered that it was dated from an hotel in Rome. 
The only circumstance which she thought could at that moment have in- 
creased her satisfaction at the healing news she had heard, had now oc- 
curred. She should see her cousin William before she. left Rome, and 
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she should be able to implore him before parted, to promise her that 
eral eb ob med he ato and to pay them a speedy 
visit at j 

- She scarcely remembered at that happy moment that she would have 
some in explaining to her cousin the reasons which had led her 
to take so and so important a resolution; but she remembered 
that she had never explamed to him her own ideas as to the reasons 
which she had sed her father to have had for her from him, 





would in no way embarrass her, but that she should be able to explain 


: Robertses, and preferred taking the chance of finding a more 
comfortable home with her father. 


In such like meditations, and in again and again reading her precious 
letter, the time passed ee her having recourse to 
the conversation of Mrs. Roberts. 


drawing up the windows, nor letting them down, as was usual with her, 
ted locking r so demure and sedate, that she might have been 
taken for a well-drilled figure, performing a part in a state 

At length, however, Bertha, who had more than once re visited 
the growimg splendours of St. Paul, at Rome, began to think that they 
were a great while getting there. 

“* What direction did you give to the coachman, Mrs. Roberts?” said 
she. “I don’t think the man is coming the right way, and he ought to 
ee ee 

“‘I gave him the proper orders, my dear, I assure you,” replied Mrs. 

Bertha once more opened her letter, and read it through, and having 
closed and ited it in her pocket, she again looked out of the window, 
and saw some object that startied her, for she suddenly ex- 

i “ Now, then, I am very sure that we are going wrong, for I see 
the trees in the ing-ground near which we t to have passed, 
pres at right angi, or imine rater behind What does all this 
mean, Roberts ? I really cannot spend all the afternoon driving 
about in this way—I want to get home, ma'am—I have a letter to 
write.” 

And Bertha, as she t up, and put her head out of the window, 
Sowers to | 

“‘My dear Miss Harrington! what are you afraid of?” inquired Mrs. 
Roberts, playfully throwing an arm round her. “Do you think the horses 
are running away ?” 

But playfully as this was done and said, the caressing action of Mrs. 
- woe omega eat dread A arn gtd 
ne lasted. 

is period, however, did not exceed about three minutes, during 
which Bertha, more displeased by the freedom than alarmed by any sus- 
picion as to its cause, sat with immovable stateliness, only repeating 
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pate msiaratn-cnelly Sern, irnid aff antings im 


Bat jut a sort ry tener ey 
was rer aeliene her irresistible desire to ate eee 
SS iiteriaedeek, Unycmnes of Dre. Rovawteonnd ofiduberen, te 
door was thrown open, a large cloak (in the regular melo-dramatic 
before a si thought could arise, as to what 
gr since that pared he be ait mes hte 


ae toot cltertsciasn innstels anata battle with the folds of 
the cloak that had been wra round her, she did it so e 
that she had no need to her faculties in wondering as to who 
could be the audacious perpetrator of the exploit, for there sat Mr. Ed- 
ward Roberts beside her, his arms folded in an attitude of bold defiance 
across his breast, his legs thrust out to the furthest extent that the vehicle 

and such an awful and determined frown upon his brow, as 
might have daunted the heart of most young ladies, situated as Miss 
was at that moment. 

But by some strange peculiarity in that young lady’s character, she 
positively felt almost as mach inclination ¢ langh as to scream, howeven, 
sh glid meither, but looking very deliberately at the tleman 
for 2 moment, she said, quite in her usual tone of voice, “ Will you be 
me ig ara €or aw eich ts sage gia sg aetna’ 

in arranging this unexpected interview ?” 
it was. the novelty of some of the circumstances attending the 
situation in which she found herself, which prevented the spirits 
of from sinking under such a paroxysm of terror as usually besets 
an er are run away with against their will. 

ba it ssh oma BF we peal reer seg aang ince J 

course of such affairs in the which y gentleman’s 
va a had performed, and Roscoe i expression aulineie unhack- 
neyed and original in the countenance of the youth himself, that it is not 
much to be wondered at if the impression received by her nerves, was 
also mont of the common wa a 

letter which she had just received, too, 
of a protector, 2 ene she mayest, weal! be want 
flee Ge courage af her rhe, pests aided her 

cy the face tly wa tha arte presence of mind. Whatever the 
= the fact certainly was she felt ex 

“ri ie Sey Hl await a reply to 
i ie had asked with great 

The man, meanwhile, who been preparing himself for a 
scene aed violence, and who having no very particularly tender 
feelings towards his companion, was determined to carry his point YY 

every sort of violence, short of actually stifling her in the huge 
with which he had rovided himself, was at first a good deal puzzled as 
to what tone he oug t to take -with so self a heroine. At one 
Moment it struck him that the best way would be to begin making vio- 
lent. loye to her, but a twofold feeling stopped him, namely the extreme 
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disinclination which he felt for the occupation himself, with Bertha for 
his : pretty |strong conviction that she would not bear it for 
an instant, and therefore that it might make her troublesome. So he 
pretended not to perceive that she was looking at him, and only said in 
reply to her question, * The moment of explanation, Miss Harrington, is 
come. 
if perfectly satisfied by this answer, Bertha settled herself y 
aietly in the corner of the carriage, and in order to lessen the awkward- 
of the silent é¢e-a-téte, she again drew the precious letter from kes 


precious as it was, it certainly did not at that moment occupy 
, for notwithstanding her comfortable contempt for M: 
and his ridiculous attempt, she did nevertheless conde- 
to bestow a little of the leisure she seemed likely to enjoy in me- 
on the probable motives of the young gentleman, and the easiest 
means of getting rid of him, 
is motives, a much duller girl than Bertha might easily have 
Little as she had been accustomed to mix herself with 
had seen enough of their proceedings to convince her 
often distressed for money, and strange as her position in 
i a mi — y inconsistent with her station as was 
ing wi at e was by no means ignorant of the hi 
pet om ion in which they held thes station, tal the a 
estimate which they had formed of her probable wealth, from the ex- 
diture which her father’s liberal allowance permitted. These two 
laced side by side, naturally enough led to the obvious conclusion 
that Mrs. Roberts and her son, to say nothing of the rest of the family, 
thought that the best thing they could do would be to get possession of 
her fortune, by getting legal possession of herself. As she came to this 
conclusion, which she arrived at pretty rapidly, she felt disposed to give 
Edward some credit for the discernment which had prevented his ever 
attempting to make love to her. 
“He has taken by far the better way,” thought she; “but it will not 
yan > ne agoa hil deal uzzled by th 
meanwhile, was a more | e yo 
lady’s demeanour, than she was ei . ? ot 
“Is she too much struck by the firmness of my manner to. utter 
another word?” he asked himself without, however, being at all able to 
return himself an answer; and then the new idea suggested itself, that 
after all, perhaps, her pride and reserve had only been assumed, to pre- 
vent his seeing what she really thought of him. “If so, the business 
more easy than he expected to findit. But for that,” 
thought he, “I care not a single rush.” 
And thus, in tacit mutual defiance, they rolled along, without ex- 
changing another word. 
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tresolve to penetrate into France—Warlike ities of the French 
“Regrets of Hypolite—Tribute to the Fredch Character The Passport— 
ions on Government Employés—The Bastille—The Détenus—The 
box of Bon-bons— The General Officer— Departure from Calais—My Fellow 
y{Pravellers—The Jesuit—The Widow—Custom of burning the Dead—The 
Man with the Beard—The French Language—Different from what is learnt 
jp The great Men of France—The Bill at M. Dessin’s—The Ex- 
a ——Appearance of the Country—Its Geological Features—Insecu- 
‘tity of Life and Property—Grisettes—Absence of Beauty—A hardy Race of 
Peasants—The pauvres Honteux—The Blind—The Bossus—Temple of Ju- 
piter Ammon—An old Campaigner—Mode of horsing a French Dili 
—The Frescoes at Florence—Singular Custom— Remarkable Inscription— 
‘Napoleon’s Column—Napoleon a Humbug—A Quarrel—My English 
) Friend—Frequency of Duels at Boulo I make up my Mind to sustain 
the Character of the British Lion—Advice on the Subject— Reflections on 
Duelling—Examples—Arrival at Boulogne—The Challenge. 


Hotel du Nord, Boulogne, July 6th.—Tux mind that has once re- 
evived the impulse which is imparted by the vicissitudes of foreign travel, 
ean never rest content so long as there remains any thing new to ex- 
plore, whether it be in the delineation of men and manners, or in the 
lescription of the local peculiarities of a distant land. This truth struck 
mé forcibly on the third morning after my arrival in France, and I de- 
termined, at whatever risk, not to withdraw from the adventurous task 
Which I had set myself, until I had added another stone to the lofty pile 
Which forms the proud monument of British enterprise—a monument 
which, as Horace says in that beautiful eclogue, beginning, “‘ Exegi mo- 
mentum,” &c., shall outlive the brazen trumpet of France! 

“Tl accordingly resolved at once to leave Calais, and, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, gave immediate instructions to one of M. Dessin’s 
garcons (the generic term for “waiter,” as fille de joie means “ cham- 
bermaid,”’) to secure me a place in the diligence for Boulogne, that bein 
the'direction in which I determined to pursue my journey. About ha 
an hour after giving this order, as I was finishing my last pt as 
bread is‘called in this country—and pondering upon the tendency of the 
French nation to give a warlike appellation to the most familiar thin 
Hlustrating their most glorious es, for instance, in their made dis 
thie door opened, and my friend Hypolite entered the room. It struck 
me there was a shade of melancholy on his fine features as he traversed 
the apartment, and the reason soon became a he had, in some 
wey or other, heard of my intended departurg, for his first observation 
ashe blew his nose—no doubt to hide his emotion—was, “ Eh bien, 
monsieur, vous allez partir—you go away to-day; your won't stay here 
no longer.” 

These words were simple enough in themselves; but the tone and 

manner in which they were uttered, were such as the pen is inadequate to 
do justice to; they s cold have ‘beat hea te: be.sightly apgestianeds I 
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must say that this was an occurrence gratifying to my feelin 
cot tall tae RO" Prati ‘Darsdter ster. To have c.spcdily rooted 
myself in of ‘an individual, was more than I had any right to 
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looked at me somewhat inquiringly as, expressing himself in 

exclaimed, “ Plait-il I saw my poor 
artifice, and mastering my emotion, I bifvacted 
have seldom met with so much kind fo ht in 
as Hypolite exemplified on this occasion. I had hardly uttered the 
his casquette and produced it, moulded, as it 


' 


i 
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change. Can you tell me how to do so?” 

In this, as in every other instance, Hypolite was my prompt ally. He 
at once took charge of a five-pound note, and promised to get me a high 
rate of exchange. I left him for a few minutes to up my port- 
manteau, meditating in the meantime how I could best pod te Bart 

civilities. I knew that the employés of the French govern- 
ment were y paid—but then I was aware of the honourable flame 
that burns in every Frenchman’s bosom; I saw that my friend's paletot 
was—to use an expressive though homely phrase—seedy, but my mental 
vision could as distinctly marr teats ted the means of purchas- 
ing a new garment would be indignantly rejected, and entail serious con- 
sequences, not only on myself, but on many of my innocent 
countrymen; for in the present state of political feelmg in France, with 


the memory of Waterloo still rankling in the public mind, sueh an offer 


might be construed into a premeditated insult to the government itself, 
hich, if it did not lead to a war between the two countries, mi nee 
ign me to ns of the Bastille, or loomy prisons 0 un, 

thousands wrote’ diet; Tisus cad, tak dvigih & neat 
able existence. On the other hand, I was of opinion, from the mildness 
of Hypolite’s character and the politeness of his manner, that if the 
thing were tly attempted, it might be accomplished, for, as Mr. 
Pitt used to to his son, “Every man has his price, if you only 
time the offer.” I therefore arranged in my own mind what I would do, 
and met my friend with a smiling countenance. 

My bill was brought, but with the exception of the words “ pour ac- 
qui ee eer en nne elie « 
it; it consisted, for the most part, of a running fire of n’s and m’s, with 
a long flourish at the end of each line; but as I did not care to show my 
want of familiarity with French phrases, nor suffer British liberality to 
bei I merely cast my eye upon the sum total, and, by Hypo- 
lite’s ion, laid down the number of five-franc pieces required. We 
then then set out for the diligence, Hypolite insisting, with true French 
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al deste Seer ae of breeches, I 

wink Garces 
Eon ine Siiqanen sens] sony neers again to commend that 
bist of core and vatchfelnen mark lth action of in gover 


ment im this country. On the very 

superintending the loading De of thendiie des hy meinge sod Seale 
Be Gee ctlonr I Lave no cab, acho oor gold embroidery, 
and fur and black lace on his jacket, and with the exception of sword and 
cocked hat, was indeed fully accoutred. In a short time he descended 
from his station, and producing from a side pocket a species of muster- 
roll, he read from it the names of the travellers assembled in the court- 
inviting each person to enter the diligence as his name was 


There took leave of Hypolite, carefully repaying him the sum he had 
advanced for my passport, and pressing upon his aceeptanee the box of 
bon-bons, which he received with profuse acknowledgments of my regard. 
Eeould not but laugh in my sleeve as I thought of his surprise when he 
should discover the contents, but sa merely the word “ Remember,” 

Charles II. af eased en of his execution at 
eran Court, I took my — and in a pat 8 minutes found myself 
mere through the streets of Calais, and actually travelling in 

France. 

For the first half hour I was too much absorbed in the sensations 
arising out of the novelty of m ition, to bestow more than a cursory 
glance upon toe who wer he Sompenins of my journey. But re- 
callin i copadaniol thestela hilosep Aristophanes, never to allow 

to appear surprised, I to take some notice of my fellow- 
travellers. They were five in number. I occupied, myself, one of the 
corners of the interior of the dilige directly opposite to me was @ 
pet Jer Ihave 20 doubly for {ober hm ok at me sovea 
times in a ve furtive manner, while apparen engaged in 
SU roa cscilens om, SU apse? from a paternoster which heh in 
one hand. Next to him was a middle-aged female in a sad-coloured 
gy ama ry aa orga finest Brussels lace, but. wearing 
no bonnet, a peculiarity which characterises all the women of France, 
Sorts oe eoceptes, as much as the absence of hats amongst the 


Fe ee ee ‘ bonnet,” 
in the French "ay ge does not mean a bonnet, but a cap, and it. is 
clear that as not got the word, they cannot have the thing. 
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Eippotite $0, hen twee soated mp prey ene ‘green paleto 
was a pale man in a loose atic 
very much embroidered with lace, io met himself by looking odtst 
the window and whistling snatches of fashionable oratorios, and who 
every now and then threw himself back in his corner and yawned very 
loudly, The last person whom I have to describe sat next to wt ioe he 
was about eight-and-twenty or thirty years of age, and was enveloped ina 
cloak, which after crossing his figure was swung over one shoulder ; 
he had on a blue casquette with a gold border, and wore a very large 
beard and long black moustaches—the very image of one of those law- 
less bandits whom Carlo Dolce delighted to transfer to his canvass. Such 
was the party who were thus thrown together in a distant land!” 

As I make it a rule in travelling to note down my impressions while 
they are fresh, I at once entered the particulars I have described in my 
memorandum book, and while I was engaged in doing so a conversation 
arose between the female opposite to me and the messieurs on my. side. 
What that conversation was I never could discover, partly perhaps in 
consequence of the noise which the diligence made on the paved road, 
and partly owing to my imperfect knowledge of the language, as spoken 
in France,—for I must here observe that when at school, my first page 
of “ Telemaque” was always pronounced to be a very gratifying piece of 
elocution, and the French letters which I addressed to my parents at the 
close of every half-year, were invariably framed and glazed. This apti- 
tude for acquiring foreign languages which distinguishes the English, and 
which combined with the purity of their accent, causes them to be so 
eagerly welcomed on the continent, is, | am sorry to say, not common in 
France, and in commenting on the fact, I must be pardoned if I ascribe 
it to a deficiency of intellect. That an Englishman should be at. a loss 
when he first goes to France I can easily unlorstadid for it must at once 
be admitted that the French is a foreign language ; but why a French- 
man should feel any difficulty in speaking English when we are able to do 
at almost from our very cradles, is certainly a philological Bote 
only to be explained on the principle of their being less highly endowed 
by nature than ourselves. Still it is far from my desire to underrate 2 
people who have produced such eminent men as Erasmus, Guillaume Tell, 

eo, Robespierre, and Paul de Kock, besides many more whom I could 
mention ; these are names which will be finperishably written in their 
country’s annals. 

After recording these thoughts, it struck me, as I have some little ides 
»of matters of business, that I would endeavour, now that I had a little 
more leisure, to eK the bill at Monsieur Dessin’s. I therefore took 
At out of my -book, and set to work diligently upon it, and, by the 
aid of my “ Tibbins,” I certainly made some progress. There was the 
supper.the first night, and the bottle of Champagne, charged at eight 
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Saito Bebe ip, At ight, —* a diner,” and what 
c tea-kettle, and the substitution of a ju contatiiuy Ge . 
et, L cannot tell. 1 observed the words Woe ak” Siddtoes y in- 
rted, especially opposite the “eau-de-vie de Cognac,” the 
“ gucre,” which i anges has reference to the occasional plass « 
‘brandy-and-water ich Hypolite used to e with me. But ee 
‘was something at the bottom of the bill which I could not understand. 
"Tt was written thus “Com'*.,” and charged eighteen francs seventy-five 
‘centimes. It was not wine, for that was all entered, Champagne regu- 
every meal ; it was neither bed nor breakfast, and I felt completely 
3 I suppose I must have expressed myself audibly, for I was 


ars startled by hearing these words uttered by a gruff voice in 
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_ You, seem bothered with that bit of paper; give it me, let’s see if I 
can help you.” 

I looked up, and perceived it was the stout person who had spoken; 
he, then, was an Englishman ! 

I answered politely: 

“T understand the language pretty well, but I am not accustomed to 
their abbreviations. You may, perhaps, have more experience than my- 
self,” and, so saying, I Banded him the paper. 

_ Ay,” he returned, “I ought to know something about ’em by this 
time; I'm been here long enough. Oh, this is your bill at Mounseer 
Dessin’s (he spoke with a very bad accent), they’ve come it pretty 
strong, I see ; don’t get such customers as you every day, I sik it. 
‘Champagne,’ hm—‘Eau-de-vie, pour deux,’ hm—‘ Bagages,’ ah— 
‘Déjeuner, diner,’—well, I suppose you had it all ?” 

_**Oh yes, there’s nothing to object to, but I can’t make out the last 
item.” 
“The last item! Why, ‘C-o-m-r-e,—oh, that’s the commis- 
sioner.” 

“The commissioner! What do you mean ?” 

«© Why the commissioner of the hotel—the man that goes on all your 
errands—passes your baggage through the Custom-house—gets your 

port visé, and shows you over the town.” 

_ I was thunderstruck! The person whom I had taken for an employé 
-6f government—the stranger whose benevolent attention I had so much 
‘admired—the man to whom I had given my friendship, and whose neces- 
sity I had commiserated by covertly presenting him with twenty francs in 
‘a box of bon-bons—Hypolite, in short, the type of disinterested seen 
—to turn out a mere hireling, at the beck and call of every idiot traveller's 
purse! It was too mortifying, and in the excitement of the moment I 
am afraid I uttered an oath. 

., The stout man laughed. 

__ © What,” said he, “you thought that the dancing dog that followed 
Oty about wherever you went was taken with your good looks. Ha! 

tha! It’s asign you don’t know this country. A little green, as I 
may say.” gn y ry: 

Aap Siz,” I answered, drawing myself to my full height—as well as I 
Nov.—vou, LXxy. NO. CCXCIX. 2B 
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‘could do soin posture, “ I expected sympathy 
and 20t iow. IF Soniontaraene een rt 


: Co SG ere 
Teng: ‘Af you are so touchy as that, you'll make but a bad traveller, 
bea ap meé, but what I tell you is Segprigeentin aime xp 


sees” rep, reacing “I am suficiently plaeable—I bear no ma- 
ape are. ager 
fie teed eds Give, ont do —~our 9 fever Fal a gapeabely J 
on the Frenchmen around me, I felt as could have a world in 
arms ! 
. There is something so truly intuitive im British valour! 
Fang ye say attention to the sepect. of the oomfry. Were Ito 
confine myacié to techuicalities, T should sa oes pinay a 
ae taney was a kind of trap formation, loose, and spongy, here 
ings of graywacke, primitive gypsum, and sandy sco- 
Tin. opps ge trees om of somewhat stunted growth, and the want of 
—those admirable boundaries, devised by nature for the protection 
of property—together with large tracts of a species of beet-root, made it 
‘manifest to me, that I was traversing a 


Purple land where law secures not life, 


and filled my mind with food for meditation. From the consideration of 
nature in her rudest form, I turned to the denizens of the soil—for as 


the poet has truly observed, 
As the clime is, so the heart of man, 


and human nature in the Pas de Calais is no exception to the truth of the 
remark. 

The women in this part of France are certainly not handsome. Here 
and there a grisette may be seen, whose pa hair and bronzed 
complexion, set off by the scarlet yupon which adorns her head, attract 
the eye and rivet vag attention, but the majority are deficient in that 

winning grace of form and which constitute the great charm 
of the Venus de Medicis. I did not observe any floral or summer 
pastimes mavonget the asaideus in the &ifieoen tlagea which we 
pores bet Se 8 pechags bes attean doom. tho sictones. 6 Gah ei 

agricultural country, it is w. shades evening are 
stealing over the ‘den the Selon notes of the , and the 
soft battemens of the r, summon the rustic swain to exciting 
mazes of the mazourka. The men are a hardy race, who alike defy the 
inclemency of the wintry wind, and the burning heat of the summer.sol- 
‘tice, as they chase the wolf or gather in the harvest, but I regret to say 
that very few of this bold peasantry were visible. 
~ At certain s where we stopped for relays of horses, numbers of old 
e of sexes, assembled round the a Sane to solicit charity. 
' i oiaid if Gblemyatensionn, Rabihions,’as they are called, I distributed 
‘what sous T possessed, and felt amply re ed in the grateful benedic- 
‘tions of these ej eg ge lp ear ong 
wherein the ng. ay. apo when time has shorn their strength, or 
‘misfortune endeavours. It was singular te observe the 
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er ‘who were blmd—a calamity which ‘is snid tobe ‘the result of 
navi ng wee m their youth in looking out for British: vessels 
‘@ inany as came within range of their swivels. I was not withheld by 
this consideration from bestowing my: alms on an enemy in distress—a 
sentiment which the gallant Dibdi has ‘enshrined in glowing verse. 
The quantity of bossus, or “hump-backed ones,” was no less remark- 
able ; this is a national characteristic, few persons in France attain- 
ing ay ting like an advanced age without the camel’s mark ; the cause 
of bowing. It was a happy thought of the celebrated Abbé de!’ 
when he founded the large asylum in Paris for the poorer classes’ of 
bossus ; it is known by the name of the “ Hépital des Quinze Vi ” or 
Hospital for the Three Hundred—an imitation which, however, 
pect he borrowed from antiquity, the original being, doubtless, the temple 
of Jupiter Ammon on the plains of Thermopyle, which I am very much 
to think was erected for a similar purpose. 

t the first relay which I have adverted to, I again saw the general 
officer who was in the court-yard of the diligence at Calais; he was still 
occupying himself actively with the details of the journey, and in order 
to preserve his uniform, had put over it a large blue frock, of the kind 
which, from their colour, are called in French “‘ blouses.” This was a 
trait of the old campaigner, and showed the man who had fought on 
the Pyramids of Egypt, and amid the flames of Moscow. 

I was amused at the manner in which the horses are attached to the 
vehicles in France. As the country does not produce leather they are 
obliged to use ropes for harness, with the occasional addition of chains; 
it is a practice derived from the ancient Scythians, who ad it in 
battle for the greater convenience of binding their prisoners to their cha- 
riot-wheels. The horses were five in number, in this respect resembling 
the stud of Apollo, as we see it represented in the famous fresco on the 
walls of the Baptistery at Florence by Domenichino, the finest animal 
painter that Italy has yet ced. 

At Marquise, a small fishing-town on the high road to Paris, rather 
more than half way between Calais and Boulogne, I first observed the 
curious custom, which I believe is exclusively French, of fixing a withered 
branch above the sign of the houses of entertainment on the road. I learnt 
from the stout Englishman that it is considered a mark of great disrespect 
not. to salute these emblems of itality in passing. This is done by 
 Y raising the hat or cap, much in the same manner, my informant 

that homage is paid to the tutelar genius of Britain on the 
quarter-deck of a man-of-war. Some of the inscriptions over the 
of the auberges are remarkable. I copied ‘the following as a curiosity: 
“Tei on donne & boire et & manger, loge a pied et 4 cheval;” which may 
be thus translated: “ Here people give to drink and to eat, lodge on foot 
and on horseback.” A clear proof that the French are a hospitable, ge- 
merous nation, or they could not so freely give away the good things of 
this life. In England, a commercial country, nothing is given, every 

is sold ! 
hills on this road being frequent and the passengers got 
Out several times to walk, all-coetpt Cee shed poshuien nadtlsbeaahy 
the latter, with the artifice which distinguishes that brotherhood, I have 
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no doubt feigned lameness as an excuse to remain in. She Sallgmne and at 
his leisure weave plots for the dethronement of ys, ac subyersion 
ofempires. I gave him one or two glances as I up hill, which, if 
his:consdience were not utterly seared, must have awakened the pangs 
ee aa hed wned the last height, and | 
»oSustias’ we had cro ight, and were pausing in a grou 
for the labouring vehicle which slowly followed, an ceca eae 
cloak, who hadonce or twice ineffectually addressed me in French, now 
saluted me in broken English. 

 Vot: you tink of dat, sare?” he exclaimed, pointing to a lofty co- 
lumn, which rose in the direction of Boulogne. 

Although I with some difficulty repressed my inclination to laugh at 
the ridiculous manner in which he spoke our language, I answered him 
with becoming politeness. 

‘* At this Diteniny sir, it seems a fine edifice, quite worthy to be the 
abode of.a Trajan or a Simon Peter.” 

“ Bah !” replied the Frenchman, knitting his brows, “dat is de colonn 
of Nap-o-leon.. It is from de top of dat he look down upon your island, 
vot he have not time den to make prisoner.” 

“‘ Napoleon, sir,” I retorted, with sudden energy, for, I know not 
how, I felt all the Briton within me at that moment, ‘ Napoleon, sir, was 
a humbug! He never was on the top of that column. Had it been 
built at the time of his projected invasion of the sacred soil of Albion, no 
doubt he would have been there much oftener than anywhere else, but 
he hadn't the chance.” 

The reader will perhaps ask how I happened to be so conversant with 
the history of this column, but the fact is, I had read an account of it 
that very morning in the Galignani newspaper, in which mention was 
made of the progress now making towards its completion. 

“Vot you say, sare?” cried the Frenchman, aiden his cloak round 
him like a simoom: “de em-pe-reurr a ombog! Ve ’ave some more 
ombogs like ’im. Vot you ak we de Prince de Joinville go over iu 
his steamer, and écraser your nation, tread you all onder ’is foots?” 

My reply was a manly one. 

o Ane Joinville be 

“Ha, sare!” shouted the exasperated foreigner, “you abuse my 
prince! Vot your name, sare, and de otel vere you descend at Bou- 


hd 





logne?”’ 
“My name, sir,” I replied, undauntedly, “is Jolly Green. I am 
going to the Hotel du Nord.” 


» And I thrust into his hand a card which had been given to me at the 
‘coach-office, just as I was leaving Calais. 

At this moment the diligence reached the top of the hill, and although 
our altercation had excited the attention of those around, yet they were 
‘ignorant of the precise nature of it, in consequence of our having con- 
fined ourselves to the English language—if I can call that English 
which was spoken by the bearded foreigner. I would not, however, 
pursue the quarrel further, beyond a cool nod of the head as I walked 
towards the diligence, where in a few words I explained to my stout 
countryman that I had had a row with the Frenchman, and requested 
him to change places.. This was readily agreed to, and by a tacit 
arrangement, when we drove on, “he of the beard’’ (as Milton says) sat 
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the opposite corner. I ‘could ve that my antagonist was’ full of 


$4 Hi 
thé subject by the manner in which he chattered to the ‘young man in the 
2 “ 


green paletot, and more than once { caught’ the’soun own name 

mixed up with the words, “ombog,” and, I fancied, ““dam Englishman.” 

I took no notice, however, as there was one of the other sex: 4, 

bit contented myself by asking my fellow-traveller what was to be done. 

inder the circumstances. | 

"My new friend, whose name I found was Miller, and who actually re- 

sided at Boulogne, where he practised as a medical man among the resident 

English, gave me some very useful advice, accompanied by remarks upon 
the state of society in that hybrid town. He said that he feared matters 
had gone too far to be accommodated now, but that consideration must 
be left’ to the opinion of a friend, if I had any such in Boulogne. For 
his own part, he would gladly have rendered me that service, but his 
position as a medical man precluded him from offering me more than 
professional assistance. He added that duels being of constant occur- 
rence at Boulogne, I should find no difficulty in procuring a second. 

In reply? I told him that though it was very likely I might meet with 
personal friends, I was not quite certain whether a great intimate of 
mine whom I expected to see there had arrived or not. That friend was 
a man well-known in the polite circles of Chelsea and Brompton, where 
he led the fashion in all matters relative to “ taste and savoir vivre,” as 
he was in the habit of expressing it. In the meantime, as I had made 
up my mind to sustain the character of the British lion, I said I should 
not be sorry to have a few hints about the way in which these things are 
“ordered in France.” 
~ Mr. Miller was kindly communicative : he informed me that my proper 
se as soon as I had secured a second, would be to send a written chal- 

nge to the Frenchman ;—presuming that I was not, as the French 
térm it, “strong” in the management of the sword, he advised pistols ; 
and, in the event of an unhappy issue to the rencontre, he suggested that 

I'should make my will before I went out, and provide the means of 
— in case of that emergency being necessary. 

thoughts now began to assume a somewhat serious complexion. 

It was the first time in my life that I had ever had “ an affair” on hand, 
and a certain degree of nervousness was but natural. I consoled myself, 
however, with the reflection that I was about to do battle in my country’s 
cause, and that there were few great men either of ancient or modern 
times who had not, as it were, smelt powder in private differences. I 
recalled the notable instances of Romulus and Remus, Octavius and 
Antony, Sir Robert Walpole and Canning, the Duke of Wellington and 
Sir Robert Inglis, and I resolved to behave myself like the bravest 
amongst them. 

_ Under these circumstances the occurrences of the road passed heed- 
lessly before my eyes, and I only awoke to a consciousness of the actual 
state of things when, after thundering down the Grande Rue of Bou- 
pete the diffe nee drew up in the Kue de I'Ecu, nearly opposite the 
iétel du Nord. I shook hands with Mr. Miller, and promised him that 
he should hear from me soon; exchanged scowls with the parded Gaul, 
whose name and address I directed an English porter to discover for me, 
at the same time giving him orders to find out if Mr. Fitzwarenne Jaw- 
ley were amongst the last arrivals from England, and then betook my- 
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self to my hotel in a frame of mind very different from the anticipations 


+i 

ere George Colman used to remark, “ it is impossible 

to is to pen. 

of my chief pa. ae was to pen the French letter of defiance, 
and as I seeendalied 3 in such compositions, declinmg to dine at the 
table-d'héte, I ordered a petit souper in my own apartment, and with a 
bottle of Burgundy before me, and “ Tibbins” by my side, I composed 
the following epictlos, 

“ Hotel du Nord, July 6th, 1845, 

“¢ Monsieur, 

“ Si vous étes un Gentilhomme vous voulez se comporter comme tel, 
Je demande Satisfaction pour |’Insulte que vous offriez Moi. J’attendrai 
4 rencontrer vous demain Matin a Six heures au fond de la Colonne sur 
les Combles, accompagne par votre Deuxieme. Mes armes sont Pisto- 
lets. Je fournirai un Docteur. 

* Votre obeissante domestique, 
“ JoLLy GREEN.” 








LIGHTS AND SHADES 
IN THE LIFE OF A 
GENTLEMAN ON HALF PAY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ STORIES OF WATERLOO.” 
No. XVII. 


CAPTAIN CALLAGHAN’S CONFESSIONS. 


Hostess. Which means she to deceive? father or mother? 
Fenton. Both, my good host, to go along with me— 

+ * * * ® 
Page. Well, what remedy? Fenton, Heaven give thee joy! 


What cannot be eschew’d, must be embraced. 
Merry WIvEs or WINDSOR. 


“I NEVER met a nater hand at making love,” said Peter, after he had 
cleared the cobwebs from his throat with a full bumper, “than Charley 
Ormsby—Lord rest his sowl! He would wile a bird off a bush, and put 
his comether* on a woman if she was shy as an unbroken two-year-old. 
Well, down we sate to consult the best way to open the ball; and, to 
sharpen our wits, we had a couple of fresh golliougues.t 








Comether, Bay Bhamegremn. means the soft and pleasing manner by ‘which 
uate themselves into the good of the fair sex. 
t signifies an exhilarating draught. om. the leas water in‘ it the 
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_ 6 Charley,’ says b yenye been always better to me than a bad step- 
father; and I put my life and fortune in your hands.’ 

_#* Peter,’ says he, ‘ you're as certain of the banker’s da as if 
the ring was on her fist; but, mona-sin-diaoul! a dog of any humanity 
would pity the soerings I have to undergo!” 
ans ! what sufferings? says I. 

‘What sufferings?’ returned Charley. ‘Why, I'll have to 

more to make your fortune than would kill a coai-heaver. L 
don’t bother Penelope Winterton, you're dished; and to make strong, 
love to @ moving mountain, which you find doubtful whether to call a 

n in petticoats or a salamander, is the devil.’ 
6 She’s rather stout,’ said I. 

«Stout! roared Charley; ‘she’s eighteen stone, if she’s an ounce, 
with a beard like a Jew slop-seller.’ 

_*T€ they could,’ says I, ‘ take a trifle of hair off her chin, I think it 
would be an improvement.’ | 

“¢Oh, murder!’ says Charley; ‘if the banker had left his wife, and 
carried this old rattletrap with him for company, couldn’t I, like a 
Christian man, and with a clear conscience, have assisted ye? I know 
that this job will disturb me when I am dying—TI'll have to perjure my 

sowl, and swear enough to lift the roof off a dog-kennel. At 
fifteen, Peter, dear, you can dose a girl with plain cappilair; but, when 
@ woman turns fifty, nothing but brandy without will go down with her. 
But the Lord’s will be done!’ and Charley finished his tumbler. ‘ And 
now let me see—Julia’s our friend—and we'll commence business with a 
letter.’ 

“T must tell you, that Charley Ormsby was an able hand at the pen. 
Poor fellow! he had got into a scrape in his youth, and had been caught 
one fine night in a Quaker’s garret. The creature innocently had only 
dropped through the skylight, to put a civil question to the maid; and 
the ould thief, her master, wanted to make out that he intended to com- 
mit a burglary. Sorra thing he had for it, but to cut his lucky and be 
off—and faith! to kill a little time, he joined a set of strolling actors, 
and there he completed his education. He had plays at his fingers’ end; 
and, if a woman had a heart made of paving-stones, one tender epistle 
from Charley Ormsby would make it as soft as a China oranges We 
called for paper, and in five minutes, Charley had finished his third 
tumbler, and written a letter that I’ll read to ye.” 


_ While Peter was fumbling through his -book for this epistolary 
treasure, I remarked how fortunate it was that he had preserved a copy. 
of such an interesting document. 


“ Arrah! is it me take the trouble—not I, faith! I'm like my poor 
uncle Martin. There was a scrimmage at Ballinasloe, and he knocked 
Dick d’Arcy through the clock-case. Of course, that evening he received 
@ message, and the friends met to settle time and place. Well, Dick's 
man was a paceable divil, and offered to accept an b apology: My uncle’s 
second rates hardly believe it; for, whoever he of any body whose 
skull was driven through a clock-case, like a racket-ball, who would 
listen to rason, good or bad, until he had had a slap or two at the offender ? 
Well, back comes my uncle’s friend. ‘Martin,’ says he, ‘arn’t ye in 
luck ?—‘ Am I? says my uncle.—‘ Ye'll say that * I tell you more, 
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After :the' provocation’ -you «gave d’ » I expected thati to-morrow 
morning one of ye Soa he best uioertopen @ daisy. What 
do ye. think ? have agreed to receive a written apology.’—‘ And 
who's to write it ?’ says Martin.—‘ You,’ says the second.—* Ah! then 
ye:may' go:back, if that's the case. By the Lord! I would rather take 
& pistol any da in my fist than a pen.’ But I'll answer your question. 

truth is, that when I was making a copy of Charley’s letter, I spelt 
¢ Venus’ with an a, and was going to write it over again for my own use, 
only leaving out the description, when Charley said it wouldn't suit the 
young one, and composed another for me ina shake. Listen, and you'll 
Say its iful: 


“‘<« Masterpiece of Nature, 

«¢« Ask me not whence I came, or by what agency I reached a place, 
where man would find his heaven—that hallowed pillow on which your 
downy cheek reposes.’ ” 

“Why, damn it, Peter, you told me she was bearded like a pard!” 

“TT don’t exactly know what a pard is,” returned Peter; “but she has 
hair enough for a big drummer. But let me go on. 

“¢ Your cousin Cupid lent me his wings, and your sister Venus opened 
the window. Surely so fair a casket never enshrined a cruel heart; nor 

es which fascinated the wretch would regard the agony they had oc- 
eyes which fascine agony they hac 
casioned with indifference. Would you know who it is who supplicates 

ur mercy, cast one bright and benignant glance over the garden- 
hedge, and you will detect him at once by his disconsolate look and 
tweed trousers.’ ” 

“ Tweed trousers!” I exclaimed; “why the devil need your friend 
have particularised his nether habiliments in a love-letter ?” 

“* My dear fellow,” returned Peter, “it was done to prevent mistakes. 
You see, time was short; and the sooner the ould girl was brought to 
book, why the better chance to succeed with the young one.” 

“A most logical conclusion, Peter; proceed.” 

“ Where did I leave off—Oh! I see—at ‘tweed trousers.’ 

**< Tf that look be to murder, the mandate shall be obeyed—and in 
that elysian bower whence—’ ” 

“‘ What elysian bower, Peter? I never heard of it before.” 

“‘ Nonsense, man! It was an ould sate under a crab-apple tree, where 
Charley and I used to blow a cloud in comfort. 

Sa ‘Well, in that elysian bower, whence a houri’s form in human 
8 pe— ? 

“I beg pardon, Peter, and must interrupt you again. Pray what is 
@ houri ?” , 

* Arrah! how the divil should I know? Maybe it’s what we call in 
Trish leprahaun. But no, it can’t be that ather; for I never heard of 
a rr that weighed eighteen stone. Well, to go on.” 

*** In human shape, took possession of a bosom before unconscious of 
the pangs of love, I'll end an intolerable existence—and a sword, which 
hore terror to the enemies of England, shall find its sheath in a heart 


That beat with such ardour for you. 
| “<< THEODORE.’ ” 
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wot Well; Peter, I confess it to be both a modest and a moving appeal. 
How did. Miss Penelope receive it ?”’ i | . Briitese 
paft Oh, then faith! I can tell you that—for Charley copied her answer 
onthe back of this paper. Read it yourself.’””' ie f 
»i2 took this amatory document from Captain Callaghan, and thus ran 
Miss Winterton’s reply. I give it with a running commentary made by 
Peter. "} 
oe Rash youth—you dare and you despond. You throw yourself upon 
my ‘sympathy, and yet fancy that my heart is steeled against your 
prayers—closing on my thirtieth summer—” 

“Oh, the antiquated villain! Charley Ormsby gave a shilling to the 
parish-clerk, and he returned her at fifty-three—whether it was off or 
rising, I forget.” 

«Man has never invaded the quiet of this bosom, nor ever breathed 
his vows upon these lips—” 

pg then, upon my conscience, Pen, agrah! I believe you most sin- 
cere Ns 

a And, therefore, in replying to a passionate declaration like yours, I 
find a burning blush rising to my cheek.” 

“Between, I suppose, what she called down, and I called whiskers. 
Well, I wonder where the blush had room to show itself.” 

*] cannot upbraid you, for in turn, | must expose my weakness, 
and make a confession. When your dearly-treasured and most mysteri- 
ously conveyed billet was accidentally found upon my pillow, prompted 

an irresistible wish to see the writer, I stole unnoticed to the oe i ; 
I peeped trembling through the hedge ; on a bench two persons were 
seated—need I add that the peculiarity of tartan inexpressibles was not 
required, to point you out as the object of my sympathy. I saw that your 
affected mirth was forced—you sipped some cooling fluid to allay the 
fever of your mind......... - 

Brandy, cold—and in approved proportions,” observed Captain Cal- 
aghan. 

Se I should have endeavoured to alleviate your misery, but for the pre- 
sence of one, whose ribald remarks respecting beauty in full bloom in- 
duce me to consider him both a man of bad taste and a dangerous com- 

anion.” 

, “That was me,” said Peter. 

“ As I could not personally communicate with you, I have trusted 
Julia: with this letter. Despair not, but presume not. Although! would 
be sorry to give you pain, I will never consent to a secret interview after 
the family have retired to bed ; and as I walk in solitary musing in the 
garden at ten o’clock, as the hedge is low, I trust you are too much the 
gentleman to jump over it.” 

“You need not go on,” said Peter. ‘“ The rest of it is about being 
hurried into indiscretions, and an entreaty that Charley would take no 
advantage of the weakness of a female heart.” 

“Well, Peter, proceed, I am all attention.” 

“We had just ended Pen’s letter, when bang went the market-house 
clock, 

“Qh murder!’ says Charley, ‘my hour’s come, and I must go to 
execution.There’s no use in asking you to pray for me ; for divil a 
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saint in the calendar would listen to a sinner like you, if were at 
them for a month of Sundays ; give me a drop of water with a sketch of 

om 8: 

“ I made him a stiff tumbler; he swallowed it to give him heart ; off 
we bundled into the garden, and who was at the other side of the hedge 
but the lg ll ar we de wah a Rg" 
thought on my love.’ I ducked under a berry bush, and Charley 
oe fence like a uin. e ould one made a feeble 

at @ scream; and as a malster’s carter graps a sack of barley, by 
the Lord! Charles Ormsby laid violent hands upon Penelope Win- 
terton. 

“I forget the speech he made, but I know it was out of a play—while 
she called him her beloved Theodore, and Lroanentes him to spare her if 
he could. A went pane i ing down the walk—she sighin 
i on RE A , =e 

“Tt had been arranged between us, that if Penelope became too 
tender, Charley was to cough twice, and I was to make a noise, under a 
false alarm to cover his retreat. Well, they had taken two rounds of the 
garden, and as they passed me for the second time, I saw that Penelope 
was beaten to a -still. 

“*No, Theodore,’ she murmured, ‘e feeling of mine shall be 
sacrificed to your wishes, and I agree to abridge the tedious probation 
which ordinary decorum might demand. I’m ready to fly with you, 
ad interchange our mutual vows at the altar of Hymen to-morrow 

‘cht? 

“ By Saint Patrick, Pen was decided upon housekeeping, and coming 
to the seratch at once. Charley took a fit of coughing—I made a noise 
—he swore some villain was listening behind the hedge, whom he would 
put to death instanter. Penelope implored him to avoid murder, if 
cowogey I gave the pear-tree another shake—Charley liberated himself 

her arms, and skipped across the fence—while Miss Winterton re- 
luctantly scuttled away, without being able to fix an hour for the elope- 
ment. 

“Oh! Peter!’ says Charley, as he flung himself upon the sofa, ‘ if 

would save the little life that’s left, give me some brandy neat.— 

y and sowl I’ve perilled for you, Peter.—That last embrace has all but. 
dislocated a rib ; and Holy Moses! the oaths I swore! If I was at the 
last kick, the divil a priest in Connaught would give me absolution. 
Troth! Ill put in an apprenticeship in purgatory for this night’s work. 
Peter, you are a tolerable judge of clean cursing ; you have heard 
Colonel Crossbelt blow up the regiment, when, in forming square, we 
left out a company—now, on the nick of your sowl, as a Christian man, 
did you ever hear a prettier swearing than when I vowed eternal fidelity 
to - catamaran next door ?’” 

“9 my conscience,’ I, ‘Charley, jewel! I was proud of 
te for a young begi eerie stands a Kies with tolerable fortitude. 

ow did she hug you when | gave the alarm ? 

“*< Oh, Peter! exclaimed Charley, ‘imagine yourself in the embrace 
of a giantess, or the arms of a bear. But, blessed be Saint Patrick !. 
here comes supper.’ . 

“ Well, Harry, matters went on pretty well, and Miss Newcomb was 
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oe ipten tod ee Charley wrote the letters, Julia delivered 
both s te Hike brink ee cage 
than we expected; and Penelope became almost unmanageable. : 
was always endeavouring to fix the succeeding night for the elopement, 
and commence housekeeping at once. We staved her off with one 
cock-and-bull story after another, until matters began to look quare, fora 
letter arrived announcing that the bankerand his lady would return home 
on the third evening. 

“By the Lord!’ says Charley, when Julia brought us the informa- 
tion, ‘we must stir ourselves, Peter, or we are ruined—Faith! it would 
_ break my heart to have our flank turned in the long run. Julia must 
smuggle you into the house—come to close quarters with the heiress— 
l'll keep that she elephant out of the way; and if I am hu to death 
by the harridan, get me out of purgatory with as little delay as pos- 
sible.’ 


“Tf the intelligence of papa’s return had alarmed me, its effect on the 
lady of my love was to hurry her to adecision. A letter from her young 
mamma, enumerating all the sights she had seen, and the manifold pre- 
sents the old gentleman had purchased for her, piqued the heiress, and 
determined her on rebellion. Before we separated, she promised to be 
mine—and the third evening was named for our elopement. 

“Charley Ormsby had suffered severely in his sentimental ramble with 
Miss Winterton ; but when I announced my success to be complete, he 
congratulated me on my good fortune, and undertook to keep Penelope in 
check. We arranged plans for my levanting with Miss Neweomb—two 
things were necessary—leave of absence and some money. Well, I 
wrote to the colonel and the paymaster ; and next post brought their an- 
swers, and here they are.” 

Peter made a second reference to his pocket-book, and read the fol- 


lowing epistles :— 
“ O.H.M.S. 


“ Private and confidential, 
‘“‘ Barracks, Stockton, 10 June, 1844. 
*“* Dear Peter, 

“ As you are bent on going to the Devil, you have my full permission 
to choose your own route. I give you leave between returns ; and will 
apply to the Horse Guards for two months additional. If you are not 
Rit of matrimony in half the time, my name is not 

“ Yours truly, 
‘“‘ CHRISTOPHER CROSSBELT, 
‘¢ Lieutenant-colonel, commanding 87th Regt. 
“ Captain Callaghan, 
* &e, &e. &e.” 


“ My dear Peter, 

“ Accept my congratulations—you're a broth of a boy, after all, and a 
credit to the Faugh-a-ballaghs. Fifty will never do. Remember, you 
belong to the fancy regiment of the ‘ owld fighting thirds,’ and the lady 
must be whisked away, as the breach of Roderigo was carried—in sport- 
ing style. 
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Téiclose a draftthree days sight—Greenwood and Cox—for 1007. 
If you rim short before leave ends, tip me a line, and you shan’t want 


ane Of ‘coriander seed. 
‘e] hiave been looking atthe Directory. There are two banks in the 
places _In cashing your draft, I think you ought to give your father-in- 

6's pavilicitioa.” 

. ** More power to your elbow, Peter, 
“ Sincerely yours, 
“ Maurice O'Dwyrz, 
“ Paymaster, 87th. 

«« P.S.—Remember me to Charley Ormsby. Tell him that two in- 
teresting young ladies from Stockport made particular inquiries. after 
him, i, from the orderly-room, they were sent tome. [informed them 
that he had volunteered to a black regiment in Demerara, and sailed to 
join it on Sunday week, by the steamer, via Bombay.” 


** The three days passed—the banker and his helpmate returned duly. 
Hawley and Julia were to accompany us ; and, at the same: shop, the 
shackles of maid and mistress were to be riveted. The traps of both 
had, the night before, been quietly handed across the hedge, and packed 
snugly in the carriage. At ten o'clock, the ladies, under Charley’s care, 
were to be in waiting outside the town, and I and Hawley were to pick 
them up, and then hurrah for Gretna !” 

“ But what, all this time, Peter, was Penelope about ?” 

“Ah! then, upon my sowl! the same Penelope was far from being 
idle. For a week she had been packing night and day, and a collection 
of fifty years was stowed into two-and-twenty bags, trunks, and _port- 
manteaus. Julia, the divil, gave us a sketch of the baggage; and the 
only things I particularly recollect, were three patchwork quilts and a 
set of baby-linen. We were told that they were securely corded, and I 
know that they were carefully addressed—a card Julia brought us was 
marked, 


“* ¢ 22—to be kept dry. 
‘¢¢ Mrs. THEODORE ORMSBY, 


“*87th Regt.’ 


“ Nothing could be more fortunate than that Charley was recalled to 
head-quarters to give evidence at a court-martial, and he left by the mail 
at eleven. We, as I said before, bolted at ten, and at twelve—‘the 

hing hour,’ as Charley called it— Penelope Winterton, and her per- 
sonal were to be picked up at the side gate of the garden. Well 
in due time, we went off with four capital horses. Charley screwed him- 
self snugly into a corner of the coach, and Pen, with the assistance of the 
gardener, and half an hour’s work, transported eighteen stone of sub- 
stantial humanity, and two-and-twenty packages to ‘the trysted place,’ 
and deposited her person upon a portmanteau. 

“The clock beat twelve—suspense was horrible, as chime after chime 
sounded afterwards from the steeple. Like sister Anne in the play, 
Humphry Thompson looked round the corner,. but saw nothing coming. 
At last he was despatched to the inn to hurry the dilatory gallant, while 
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Pen mounted guard over her two-and-twenty depositories. _ Ten, minutes 
nis —the messenger returned. He was A ae ag a bea and. 
imself upon a hairy trunk beside Penelope's portmanteau. a 

“What's the matter, Humphry ?” impatiently exclaimed Miss Win- 
terton.. fo 

“ «Every thing’s the matter, ma‘am; and as my old master, C 
Brace, used to say, ‘ There’s the devil to pay, and no pitch hot !’ 

“<*Don’t drive me mad, Humphry. Has any accident happened to 
poor dear Theodore Ormsby ?’ 

“«* Not that I know of, ma’am ; the mail’s a steady coach, and there’s 
not a safer hand upon the road than Job Thornton as drives it.’ 

«¢ Are you drunk or mad, fellow?’ 

“¢ Neither, ma'am ; but in most unkimmon trouble, for I'm sure to 
lose,my place, and I’m innocent of these elopements, as they called them, 
as the child unborn, except in helping you and your concerns through the- 

en.’ 

“«¢ What elopements ?’ screamed Penelope Winterton. 

** May the Lord pardon them!’ returned Humphry. ‘ The captain 
has run away with our young lady, and the lieutenant has eloped with 
himself !’ 

“ Penelope had not time to faint, for her property was on the king’s 
highway; but she had time to denounce man’s villany, and threaten an 
action for breach of promise. In the confusion attendant on Miss New- 
comb’s disappearance, preparations for pursuit, and a grees rookawn 
in the establishment, Penelope effected a re-entry of the banker's pre- 
mises. A night’s consideration told her it was wiser to conceal her 
wrongs, replace her traps, and remove ‘ Mrs. Theodore Ormsby’ from all 
and every of her leathern conveniences.” 

I have taken liberties with Peter’s narrative, and dispensed with the 
graphic but roundabout manner in which he brought on the dénowement 
of his story. It will be enough to say that he arrived safely at Berwick- 
upon-Tweed, stopped at the King’s Arms, was married at Limberton- 
bar, and next morning, when still reposing after the fatigue of a forced 
march, the happy pair were roused from their slumbers by the advent of 
Mr. Newcomb. 

_ © Arrah! Harry dear,” said Peter, “if you had heard the old fellow, 

as he came stamping down the passage. Mrs. Callaghan was going to 
faint, but, says I, ‘cush la machree! ye need not care a tranaine for 
him—he’s regularly superseded, and I’m commander-in-chief.’ A knock 
at the door—‘ Who’s there ?” says I. | 

“<The father of Miss Neweomb,’ says he. 

“‘* There’s nobody here of that name,’ says I; ‘and I beg you won't 
disturb Mrs, Callaghan, as she has had a long drive, and needs a little re- 
pose after it.’ 

“<T’m her father, Mr. Newcomb,’ says he. 

“Oh, blur and nouns?’ says I, ‘but that’s pleasant. Why, we were 
going off in the evening to pay you our respects. Butas ye’re here, step 
down stairs like a dacent ould man, as ye are—parade breakfast—don't 
forget salmon-cutlets—and we'll be with you in a brace of shakes, and 
ask our father’s blessing.’ ” 

“Peter, you'll be hanged, unless you reform your life and manners. 
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Why, what a brazen dog! to run away with the old man’s daughter, 
and despatch him like a ailion ‘en order salmon-cutlets for his 
« Fai w er you're in a i » and 
that’s the best way to get aaa out of trout trouble. It a at st town 
tifally on this occasion—in half an hour, Mrs. Callaghan and myself 
ee a ee threw the door open—the 
gentleman was standing as stiff as a drum-major, and ready to 
open his musketry. My wife flew forward—fell her knees, and 
entreated pardon and his blessing—Feaks!—and I sled down upon m 
marrowbones beside her. ‘As it will be the same trouble, sir,’ says I, 
‘ll thank ye to include me in your prayers.’ Divil a one but the ould 
fellow was fairly bothered—there was no help for spilt milk, you know— 
he forgave us at once, kissed his daughter, and shook hands with me, and 
we all returned back in pace and harmony, and not in half the hurry we 
had started with. Julia, for her share in the transaction, was lectured 
and forgiven—I bought Hawley’s discharge, and both are in our ser- 
vice.” 
“ But poor Penelope, Peter ?” 
“Oh, troth !” returned Peter. ‘Mistress Ormsby, that was to be, 
soon found herself in a heap of trouble. All the divilment that had 
ed was left tee-totally at her door, and she and her two-and- 
twenty bandboxes regularly got the rout. She was a persevaring divil; 
and what did she do, but send a memorial to Colonel Crossbelt, informing 
him that her peace of mind was ruined, and hoping that he would order 
his false lieutenant to come to the post, and i. r an honest woman. 
Faith! the ould fellow answered her letter by return of post. Charley 
sent me a copy, and here it is— 





“*O.H. MS. 

. *Madam, 
“¢In answer to your letter of the 10th, I beg, in reply, to say, that 
I cannot supply you with the husband you require; but, as you seem 
icularly anxious to join the regiment I have the honour to command, 
fancy that I have an appointment that may suit you. I buried a 
ioneer last week, and am Ld out for a well-whiskered successor. 
Dien Lieutenant Ormsby’s description, I am inclined to think you will 
pass muster at once; and when you arrive at head-quarters, you have 
only to report yourself to the adjutant.’” 
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THE WOLF IN SHEEP’S CLOTHING. 


(2#S0P ILLUSTRATED. ) 
By THe Avutuor or “ Peter Prices,” &c. 


Le Renard préche aux poules. 
Frencu Provers, 


THE FABLE. 


“ A wor, clothing himself in the skin of a sheep, and getting in 
among the flock, by this means took the opportunity to devour many of 
them. At last the shepherd discovered him, and cunningly fastening a 
pe a round his neck, tied him up to a tree that stood hard by. Some 

er shepherds happening to pass that way, and observing what he was 
about, drew near, and expressed their amazement at it. ‘ What,’ sa 
one of them, ‘ brother, do you make hanging of sheep?” ‘No,’ replies 
the other, ‘ but I make hanging of a wal vhinele I catch him, though 
in the garb and habit of a sheep.’ Then he showed them their mistake, 
and they applauded the justice of the execution.” 


THE ILLUSTRATION, 


Cuap. I. 


CLEMATIS CoTTaGE, in the suburbs of a little market town, which we, 
for many and good reasons, shall call Brackenbury, acknowledging it to 
be an alias for its real name, had been vacant many months. The 
Brackenbury Journal profited thereby; for every week there appeared 
in its front page an advertisement headed, ‘ Delightful Abode,’ in capital 
letters, and assuring any body and every body who wished to enjoy life 
in a cottage at a ‘low figure,’ that Clematis Cottage was the ne plus 
ultra of small convenient houses. It was pleasantly situated in its own 
grounds, consisting of a quarter of an acre laid out in the most scientific 
manner. It was Setached from all other houses, but was conveniently 
situated near to an inn, where good accommodation was offered to man 
and beast, and where there was a good ordinary provided every Sunday 
at two o'clock. Moreover, it had hat most desirable of all desirables, a 
pump of excellent water. 

The Brackenburyans in general, like the landlord of Clematis Cottage 
in particular, were surprised that no one answered this a adver- 
tisement. Was the world blind? or was the circulation of the Bracken- 
bury Journal too limited? The owner of the desirable gma thought 
it was possible; so, without apologising to the editor, he spent ‘seven 
bob,’ as he called seven shillings, on an advertisement in the Zimes, 

Brackenbury boasted of a railway station, about a mile from its 
market-place, at which several trains stopped in the course of yon’ Orb 
with great punctuality, seldom being more than twenty minutes before 
or beyond the time when they were due. No sooner had the Times 
on to the world the ed advertisement of the Brackenbury 

ournal, than at least five persons stopped at the station, and walked up 
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te ew ee ee Its owner, a pious grocer, with 
legs, and ina tely ticles, tie plenged hao aime ioe 
dinate excitement. He went in person to point out the beauties and 
conveniences of the premises; dilated largely on the perfume of the 
solitary plant from which the cottage derived its name, and insisted upon 

one of the inspectors drinking a goblet of the most excellent water 
which the pump afforded. 

Neither the flow of the owner's eloquence, or the stream of water from 
the p, could induce any one of the five inspectors—gentlemen in 
search of a house—to pay forty pounds per annum for Clematis Cottage, 
rates and taxes not included. They took a snap at the inn so conve- 
niently situated near to it, and trained back to town. 

Percival Punks was astonished at their bad taste. He, the owner of 
the cottage, had assured them of its conveniences and its cheapness, and 
yet they would not take his word for it. He was too much annoyed to 
attend to business for the rest of the day, so he amused himself by walk- 
ing backwards and forwards, to and from the sation, in hopes of seeing 
another applicant for his desirable premises. He was disappointed; and 
after the arrival of the mail-train, he sauntered sadly home to his stores, 
lamenting the loss of his “ seven bob.” 

Punks was hungry, very hungry indeed, for he had tasted nothing but 
repeated drafts of pump water since the morning. He ordered his wife 
to toast him a rasher of choice Irish bacon, and poach a couple of French 

—for Punks combined piety with economy. They were admirably 
dressed, and the raciness of the one, and the addled look of the other, 
induced him to seize his knife and fork and “ go to work;” but before he 


had plunged the weapons into them, a thought rushed into his brain ; he 

ushed aside the little round table on which his tempting supper stood, 

lted out of the kitchen into his shop, and oe an the high stool 
im, dreadin 


which stood behind the desk. His wife followed , from his 
excited manner, that he meant to commit suicide, and cut his carotid 
with a pen-knife. But no, Punks only cut his pen ; and having scribbled 
a few lines on the paper before him, folded it up, called for a Queen’s 
head, and sallied out in the direction of the post-office. Mrs. Punks, bid- 
ding the boy keep a sharp eye upon the door, followed him, and heard 
him ask for another P. O. order for “ seven bob.” 

* Ruination !” said Mrs. Punks. 

‘No such thing, marm,” replied Punks, who had heard the rude re- 
mark. “I’ve made a hit, and I know it.” 

“Come home then, and eat your supper,” said the wife. 

“Give the foreign produce to the boy, Mrs. Punks. I like to reward 
a faithful servant, and let us indulge for once in a slice of real York and 
an unmistakably English farm-yarder. Clematis Cottage lets for a higher 
figger, or I’m much mistaken.” 

“He’s in liquor !” said Mrs. Punks. 

“ Don’t go to be aggravating, marm; nothing but the pure water from 
the cottage-pump has passed my lips this day.” , 

* He’s mad then,” said the lady. 

“If my project fails, marm, summon a jury, and let them hold a de 
lunatico, that's all. You'll see!—tum, ti, tum, ti-toddy-oh!” said, or 
mes sung Punks, as he pirouetted home to the serious mystifications of 

y: 
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_ Punks. “worked the ham and worried the frying-pan,” and insisted on 
hering a glass or two of rum-and-water and a pipe—luxuries in which 
he had not indulged for months. 

« What can it mean ?” asked his wife. ‘He's going to turn sot again, 
and will want to be converted for the fifth time.” 

., You'll see, marm; make it. strong, and put in lots of . Hur- 
rah! Tl give you a toast, ‘Gammon pt no mistake,’ Drink to it, 
Mrs. Punks.” 

Mn. gn did as obey maser red she rather liked rum-and-water, 
though she was a pro totaller; but as to the hidden meaning of 
the toast. she was drinking she could not divine it. . 

_ On the arrival of the morning mail, Punks rushed to the inn near to 
his “‘cottage to let.” They took in the Times, and Punks seized it as 
the postman delivered it. He tore off the envelope, ran his eyes rapidly 
over the advertisements, and saying that he would be back in one mi- 
nute, rushed, paper in hand, to his shop. It was filled with customers, 
but he pushed rudely through them into his little back-parlour, and layin 
the paper before his wife, pointed with his finger to one of the many 1 
yertisements it contained, and screamed out, 

“There, marm; read that.” 

Mrs. Punks adjusted her spectacles, and read thus : 


“TO PIOUS PEOPLE.—In Brackenbury the pure Word is preached. 
A seat in Ebenezer Chapel may be procured, and a comfortable cottage, 
within five minutes walk of it, rented at a moderate price, by applying 
to Percival Punks, deacon of the said chapel.” 


“ What do you think of that, marm ?” asked Punks. 

“No go,” said the lady. ‘‘ Seven shillings, a slice of best York, two 
fresh-laids, and a quartern of Jamaiky thrown away.” 

* You'll see, marm, you'll see,” said Punks. “Keep an eye on the 
shop. I'll return the paper and be off to the wad 

“Tthink there may be something in it after all,” said Mrs. Punks, 
musingly. ‘There is nothing like gammon in this world. How would 
Spiffin & Co. have avoided bankruptcy if they had not sold three shilling 
blankets at five shillings each for the use of the poor slaves in the West 
Ingies? We never did much ourselves ’till we gave up—that is, pre- 
tended to give up—slave-grown sugars. Punks, youre right for once. 
Gammon for ever !” 

So much was the mind of the groceress engaged with speculating on 
the result of her husband’s ingenuity, that she inadvertently committed 
many grievous errors during the a She supplied her customers with 
common congou at three-and-nine for best gunpowder at six-and-three, 
and substituted coarse lump at ten-and-a-half for best loaf at thirteen- 
nes all her errors were fortunately on the right side for 

r. 

While his wife was giving way to this profitable state of mental aber- 
ration, Punks was walking up and down the platform of the Bracken- 
bury station, waiting the arrival of the down trains. He eagerly in- 
spected every one that got out, but without success. He knew all the 
arrivals to. be inhabitants of the town or its neighbourhood, and was aware 
that all of them were suited with houses. 
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fi pram! = le aoe -five minutes and a 
From a first-class a middle- 
pri who was followed by a mide-ngedlndy Thor. neers toch 


of them modestly attired in dark suits, plain oe 
gentleman drew out nly made op, but o from his 
as a he drew out Sith it sundry bits of printed paper, which fluttered 
in all directions. 
Pale ie sacked up one that fell at his feet, and saw that it was a re- 
ligious tract. 
“ That’s my man,” said Punks. “I'm off home to be ready to receive 


him. Has he ot “ay luggage, I wonder ?” 
He saw two very rtmanteaus extracted from the luggage-van, 


and deposited at the “<9 of the pious pair, and ran off home. 


Cuap. II. 


“ ALL right,” said Punks, as he entered his back-parlour.. ‘‘ They'll 
be here in a minute.” 

“ Who'll be here in a minute?” inquired Mrs. Punks. 

“‘ My new tenants—as nice a pair of pious, middle-aged ones as you 
gg eyes on. Give me a clean cravat and my best coat,” said 

unks 

‘* Have you told them the rent?” asked his wife. 

*{ haven’t even spoke to them,” said Punks, undressing himself as far 
as his coat and neck-cloth went. 

“ How do you know, then, that they are come about the cottage?” 

6 By instinct—but you'll see. Shall Ido? Do I look like a deacon, 
eh ?”’ said Punks. 

“Comb your hair down, straighten and tuck in your shirt-collar— 
there, that will do. Bless me, here are a gentleman and a lady, nice 
solid-lookig people, crossing the road to our door,” said Mrs. Punks 

“Show them in here,” said Punks, sitting down before a monthly 
Missionaries Magazine, and pretending to be deep in its contents. 

“If you can spare the time, my dear,” said Mrs. Punks, “a lady and 
gentleman wish to speak to you.” 

“Tam busy, very busy in spiritual matters, but if they cannot call 
to-morrow or next week, I will lay aside my occupations, and hear what 
they have to say,” said Punks, i in awfully solemn tones. 

“ ! They are come about the cottage, my dear,” said Mrs. Punks, still 
holding the little parlour-door in her hand, and having the applicants 
close to her elbow. 

“ Cottage ?—what cottage ?” said Punks. 


‘Clematis Cottage, I suppose,” replied his wife. 
“‘ Dear, dear, oh, dear!” groaned Punks, “ the number of applications 


that I have had for that sweet little spot! really it is very tiresome—but 


admit them.” 
The gentleman and lady entered the little back-parlour, and took the 


chairs to which Punks pointed. 

“I am here,” said the gentleman, “ in semana of an—” 

** Advertisement in the Times, you would sa am really very sorry 
you did not make an earlier application,” said 

“Why, I came down the moment I read it in the papers,” said the 
man, 
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» “Four trains in before you came,” said Punks. ‘“ Not less than forty 
or icants for Clematis Cottage in each of them.” ' . 
ie =~ then “ uired the lady. 

“ , not exactly let, marm; references of respectabili ired, 
you kao _ ~ that sort of thing—but the beauty and coualiioes 

“ We do not care for them, sir,” said the gentleman, solemnly. Its 
approximation to a place of worship, where the pure word can be heard, 
was our chief inducement to come down and view it.” ; 

“The rent is really very moderate,” said Punks, “and the water re- 
markably salubrious.’ 

** Could we see the premises?” asked the lady. 

“ Undoubtedly, marm; wearied as I am with walking over it so often 
to-day, I will show it to you myself,” said Punks. 

Perhaps you would allow us to deposit our trunks in your warehouse,” 
said the gentleman. “If the cottage should suit us, and you are 
inclined to accept us as tenants, we should like to take possession of it 
at once.” 

“But furniture, my dear sir ?” 

** You have tradesmen—upholsterers in Brackenbury, I presume ?” 

“ Lots,” said Punks. 

“ And of the right way of thinking ?” asked the lady. 

* Independents to the back-bone, who submit to have their goods seized 
rather than pay a church-rate,” said Punks. 

‘Worthy men,” said the gentleman ; “ lead on, sir.” 

Punks led the way, and made many pious remarks as they walked 
along. He was delighted at the reception which his remarks met with 
from his hearers, and after expatiating on the merits of the preacher at 
the Ebenezer, which he pointed out to them as they passed it, he pro- 
eeeded to launch out in praise of the cottage to let. 

“There’s a room for a hymn, marm,” said he, letting them into the 
little front-parlour. _“ There’s something holy in the very echo!” 

“Nice little place enough,” said the lady, “and the floor very clean 
considering the number of people that have inspected it, and that there 
is no door-mats and a very bad scraper.” 

“A humph!” coughed Punks, for he did not know what to say, and so 
pretended that he did not hear the remark. 

‘‘ A very retired and very pleasant spot, suited to sober meditation. 
What say you, Martha? will it do?” said the gentleman. 

“Tt wants a deal of repair,” said the lady. 

“Consider the rent, marm! only sixty pounds a year, and within a 
five minutes walk of the Ebenezer, where the pure word is preached, and 
& seat secured,” said Punks. 

“ Say fifty,” said the gentleman. 

Punks shook his head negatively. 

“ That is too much by twenty pounds,” said the lady. “ Let us look 
a little further. 

“ Make it guineas and its yours,” said Punks, “ provided the references 
are satisfactory.” Pragati) oF 

The gentleman and lady talked together for a few minutes, during 
which Punks was trying to appear cool and unconcerned, though in 
reality he was in a state of pene — difficult to be disguised. 

Cc 
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« We think it very highly rented,” said the gentleman, ‘but as money 


is no object to us— | : 

“| wish I had stuck to sixty,” said Punks to himself; “and in consi- 
deration of the blessed advantages attached to it—” 

**Pump of splendid water!” said Punks aloud, 

“ And of obtaining immediate possession of it, we will close with you. 
Here is my card.” 

“A hem !—Mr. Jabez Worthington—good name,” said Punks, “ Al- 
dermanbury—respectable place. Name your friend.” 

“ The , sir, of which I am senior partner; Worthington, Dubs, 
and Trumps—general agents—call there and ask for Trumps, and if he 
don’t satisfy you of my respectability, nobody else can,” said Mr. Wor- 


n. 

That'll do—up by train to-morrow. Meanwhile, what will you do?” 
said Punks. 

“‘ Put up at the inn,” said Mrs. Worthington. 

“ No, no; good accommodation for man and horse, but not for a 

table married couple. Our first floor is to let, and is unoccupied. 
You shall have it till the cottage is furnished. Ten’shillings a day, maid 
and cooking included, won’t hurt you,” said Punks, always on the look 
out for a chance. 

“We are deeply indebted to you, sir,” said Mrs. Worthington. 

“ Don’t mention it, marm; hope you may be shortly much more deeply 
aie to me—happy to serve you with every thing in our line,” said 

nks. 

“« Indebted, sir?” said Mr. Worthington, “I owe no man a penny, and 
pay ready money for every thing.” 

“‘ Beg pardon, sir—no offence, I hope—very happy to hear it,” said 
Punks. ‘ But won't you taste the pump water ?—keep a glass handy.” 

Mr. Worthington drained it to its last drop, and pronounced it excel- 
lent. Punks was delighted, and filling the goblet again, handed it to 
the lady, who emptied it, and said ditto to her husband. 

“‘ Now, marm, now, sir, we will return and put you in possession of 
your snug little apartments,” said Punks, as he locked the door of Cle- 
mate Cottage, put the key in his pocket, and led the way to his 
shop. 

As the rooms were ready, Mr. and Mrs, Worthington walked into 
them at once, and desired that their luggage—merely the few things 
that they had brought down with them for a change or two—might be 
carried upstairs. 

The heavy porter and the shop-boy were set to work to effect their re- 
moval, but the trunks were so heavy, they could scarcely accomplish 
ne Sap ?” said Punks, his civility great] d by th 

“‘ Supper, marm ?” said Punks, his civili atly increase e re- 
port of the weight of the trunks. rtd : 

“ A little tea if you please,” said Mr. Worthington. ‘We trust you 
have family devotions, and will allow us to join you in them.” _ 

“ Delightful people !” said Punks to his wife. ‘“ But I wish I had held 
out for sixty. I have no doubt they would have given it, they appear to 
Aloe thse money? ot any tian sings, wolboo javly and 
e ff ir money ? got any tri i , or jewels, an 
that sort of things” said Mrs. Punks, | : 
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«Why really when you come to ask—no,” said Punks ; “ but they 
look like it, eh? don’t they?” 
“Pll take up the tha-things myself,” said Mrs. Punks, looking very 
mysterious. 
Her husband sat deeply and anxiously involved in thought until her 
return. 
« Well—how? what do you think?” 
. “« All right,” said Mrs. Panks, smoothing her black silk apron. ‘* The 
man has got a gold repeater as large as a cheese-plate, and the woman a 
. pretty little Geneva, fastened to a long gold chain, and her hands are 
positively covered with ew 
Punks rubbed his hands with delight, and sent the porter out to the 
expounder of the Ebenezer, and begged him to come down to be intro- 
duced to the new occupant of Clematis Cottage, who would doubtless be 
a liberal contributor to the chapel, and sundry charities attached thereto. 
It is needless to say that the call was obeyed. The evening was passed 
in a most orderly manner. The pastor was delighted with the new ad- 
dition to his flock, and Punks was so taken with the sobriety of their 
manners, and their attention to the exercises of the evening, that he had 
made up his mind not to go to town to question their referee, but to be 
content with their evident respectability. 
| Mrs. Punks, however, was a cautious woman, and insisted upon the 
interview with Trumps; she, moreover, bade him ask a few questions 
about the respectability of the firm in general; “For,” as she observed, 
| piety is all very well, but pay is better.” 
ks was annoyed at her suspicions, and took a little hot rum-and- 
| water with the pastor to quiet his nerves. 


Cuap. III. 


| Punks was up early and off by the first train. As he had not broken 
| his fast before he started, merely taken a thimblefull of rum to keep the 
cold out, he thought he would kill two birds with one stone, have a 
breakfast and make inquiries about Worthington, Dubs, and Trumps at 
the same time. A convenient coffee-house afforded him the means of 
doing so, and as he drank his tea—which he pronounced to be more 
British than Chinese, he proceeded to pump the waiter. 

“ Know the general agents over the way, eh ?” said Punks, pointing 
to the house. 

J should think I did,” said the waiter. 

“ Known them long ?” 

“Ever since I have been here,” said the waiter; but he did not add 
that hardly a week had elapsed since he had been put in possession of 
the chief napkin belonging to the restaurant. 

“ Respectable ? do a deal of business, eh ?” 

“ They must be respectable, highly respectable, sir, for they has their 
lunches, steaks or chops, or a cut of cold, from this house every day,” 
said the waiter. : 

“And pay ready money 2” 

“ We never trusts—your breakfast will be one and three.” 

Punks took the hint and a purse from his pocket. He disbursed the 
account by giving the waiter eighteenpence, and telling him, with an air 
of generosity, that he might keep the odd threepence for himself. 
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So far all was satisfactory. His generosity to the waiter had its effect. 
@ was su with the morning paper paper ths inciiay Chat ep nee toy 
it in. He over its pages until he saw, by the coffee- 
Seniesa: tea she bo ur of ten had arrived, when, according’ to the in- 
Subiaikats “pabited oni the wire-blinds; the office of the general agents 
was open. 

Whether Punks was nervous, or the British substitute for the seric leaf 
did not agree with his stomach, is uncertain ; but it is very certain that 
he an ixpence, and drank something out of a wine-glass, 
which must have been very unpleasant, as he shook his head, and made 
a, wry faces at it, and tc told the waiter he merely took it as a me- 

ne. 

The waiter smiled ambiguously, but why he did so we cannot say 

“Is Mister Trumps within ?” asked Punks, of a little dirt ‘sohing 
boy who was watering a long passage with a green tin-pot, with a deat 
nutive aperture in its lower end. 

“In course he is. We opens at ten, and the clock’s struck. That's 
his bell. Pull away, my Tidyrural,” said the boy, scattering the water 
about as wilfuly as if his employers did not pay the ‘water-rate. 

Punks felt inclined to kick the urchin, but he vented his wrath on the 
bell. His hearty summons was answered by a sleek, tallow-faced man, 
with a pen between his teeth. 

“Mr. Trumps at home ?” said Punks. 

“Tam Mr. Trumps, sir; pray walk in. Now what can we do for 
you ?” said the sleek man, throwing open an overgrown ledger, clad in 
parchment, with em cuffs and collar. 

‘* I am referred to you, sir, for the respectability and the responsibility 
of Mr. Worthington,” said Punks. 

“Eh? oh, I know—Clematis Cottage—how does my respected friend 
like it?” asked Trumps. 

“So much that he has hired it,” said Punks; “that is, if references 
are all right.” 

“Right, sir? Isn't he at the head of this firm, sir? Don’t take my 
word for his respectability—go upon *Change—inquire i in Midtehine— 
ask at the wast House—merely whisper his name at Lloyd's, that’s all. 
Worthingto Sy etary: e and te ponsible? its a d—d deal too good!” 
said a as he laughed erlemaphontiy. 

“He seems to be a pious man, and punctual 1 in his payments,” said 
Punks, “and his wife is—” 

“ An angel, sir !—not fit to live upon this earth, sir. Go to Clapham 
and ask—but you need not ask—there is not a benefaction board attached 
to any chapel, or British, or infant school, that does not bear upon its black 
surface the name of Dorothea Worthington, engraved in gold characters, 
with a munificent donation attached to it,” said Trumps. 

a Bl ‘aha te he called her Martha,” said Punks. 

“ For brevity’s sir, merely for brevity’s sake,” re Trum 
“You area lucky man, Mr. What's- belinda.” —~ ze 

“ You think I’m safe, then ?” asked Punks. 

“ Shall I give you a check fora twelvemonths’ rent in advance?” said 
Tear desk and taking out a long, slim book. 

no occasion for that,” said Punks. 
“Well, my dear sir, can I do any thing more for you? Sorry to 
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you, but business, you know, must be attended to. Good bye—re- 
me to Worthington and his angelic wife,” said Trumps, as he 
bowed Punks out of his office. 

As Punks returned home in a third-class carriage, there was one thing 
that rather puzzled him—how was it that for so old a firm—a firm that 
had existed ever since the waiter at the coffee-house had administered to 
the comforts of its customers—the furniture of the office should be so 
remarkably new? He had almost made up his mind to return and ask 
the question, when the idea occurred to him that the old was worn out 
by excessive use, and had just been replaced. 

“ Well, my dear, is it all right ?” whispered Mrs. Punks to her hus- 
band, when he had gained the little back parlour. 

“‘ Right, marm ? yes I should think it was, too—a deal more 
than right. We are highly favoured, marm,” said s; “two such 

ic "peg are not to be found every day, I can tell you.” 

“ Tell me all about them,” said the groceress. 

Punks tried to do so, but, to his own surprise, was obliged to draw 
largely upon his inventive faculties; for, when he summed up in his 
brain all the evidence he had collected, it only amounted to this—that 
Worthington was a partner in a general agent’s office, and that his wife 
was an angel, as far as being a liberal patroness to the chapels and 
charities at Clapham went—upon the ipse dixit of the junior partner, 
Mr. Trumps. This was a pretty strong peg, however, to hang a story 
upon, and Punks availed himself of it. His imagination was fertile, and 
Mrs. Punks was satisfied ; especially when she heard that Trumps had 
tendered a cheque for twelvemonths’ rent in advance ; though she could 
not help calling her husband a fool for not having taken it. 

“ You are quite satisfied I hope, Mr. Punks ?” said Mrs. Worthington, 
as he entered the front drawing-room. 

“‘ More than satisfied, marm ; delighted to have such worthy people 
as my tenants,” replied Punks ; “‘ quite overjoyed ;” for he saw a purse, 
a large, green, netted purse, laying on the table filled full of sovereigns, 

“ Then we can take possession apd furnish the cottage immediately,” 
said Mr. Worthington. ; 

“ We had better remain here, my love, until the house is fit to re- 
ceive us,” said Mrs. Worthington. 

“Oh! by all means. In the meanwhile, Mr. Punks will have the 
goodness, perhaps, to introduce me to some respectable and pions trades- 
men in Brackenbury, who will put the little place in order for us?” said 
Worthin 

“‘ Too happy, sir, too ,” said Punks. 

* You will take care, = ~~ to introduce me to any tradesman of the 
wrong way of thinking,” said. Mr. Worthington, sternly. 

“ Trust me for that—we hang together like—” 

“ Trust! sir? I don’t know the meaning of the word, as I told you 
before. I pay for every thing in ready money, or by bill at two months, 
which is just the same,” said Mr. Worthington, as he put his hands into 


his b -pockets, and rattled sundry coins about. 


“ Just the same,” said Punks, “if its duly honoured.” ; 

“ Shall I pay you in advance, sir?” asked Mrs. Worthington, angrily, 
and proceeding to open the green netted purse. “If you have a 
doubt ” 
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“Oh! dear me, ‘marm, no—excuse ‘me, pray excuseyme,'‘if I have 
offended you. I really a said Punks, in very humble tones. 

“Tt is granted, sir,” said the lady ; “but I: must. ‘confess that I was 
hurt to think that it was possible for a Worthington to 'dishonour a 

“ Say no more about it, my dear. Come with me, and Mr. Punks 
will kindly introduce us to some good tradespeople,”’ said Worthington. 

* And, perhaps, he will have the goodness to show us over the British 
school and the Infant school? I am anxious to add my mite to the con- 
tributions of the charitably-disposed,” said Mrs.’ Worthington, as she 
dropped the heavy purse into her reticule. 

“* Angelic woman!” said Punks, just loudly enough to enable the lady 
to hear him, as he led the way dhiough the private passage into the 
town. 

The schools were duly inspected. The pious pair put down their 
names as annual subscribers of 20/. each, and gave the heads of each 
department a sovereign, to be spent in tea and buns for their scholars. 

“What charming people! quite an acquisition to Brackenbury !” 
exclaimed the pious indies and gentlemen who visited the schools in the 
course of the morning. 

The report of the benevolent characters of the new tenants of Clematis 
Cottage was spread like wild-fire, and before they reached the uphol- 
sterer's, to whom Punks introduced them, that individual was longing 
to have their custom. He shook Punks by the hand, whispered some- 
thing about a doshure, and undertook to furnish the cottage within two 
days. 

x You will do it well, sir, and reasonably. Make a fair profit out of 
me, but don’t impose upon me. I shall examine your bill ri idly, for 
I pay for every thing in ready money, or by bill at two months,” said 
Mr. Worthington, and so he said to the ironmonger, the silversmith, the 
wine-merchant, and all the other tradesmen, to whom he gave most 
liberal orders. 


Cuar. LV. 


In the course of a week Clematis Cottage was elegantly furnished. 
Its cellars were well stored, its larder supplied, and the new tenants, who 
had won golden opinions of everybody of their own way of thinking, 
were only waiting to decide which of the services of plate, sent into them 
for inspection and approval, they should purchase. It was a delicate 
question, and Worthington and his wife resolved, as they told Punks, 
not to rely on their own judgment in so momentous a matter, but to 
ask a few friends to a tea-party, and submit the different services to 
their inspection, and take their opinions upon them. 

On the afternoon of the Saturday—the day on which the tea-party 
was invited, Worthington and his lady, who had been visiting the poor, 
and liberally supplying them with tracts—walked into Punks’ shop. 
Punks and his wife were already dressed for the party, and Mrs. Worth- 
ington paid the groceress many compliments on the very becoming 
neatness of her dress. They were, of course, asked into the little back- 
‘parlour, but Worthington declined the invitation, under: the plea that 
‘they must hurry home to be ready to receive their friends. : 
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_o* By:the:by,” said Worthington, “ have you any cash in the house, 
Mr: Punks?” | 
_pw Punks smirked, and confessed he had. 
of ‘Phen I will trouble you, sir,” said Worthington, very sternly, “ for 
change for that check, 54/. 9s. 10d., on Coutts and Co. It is crossed 
-degularly, as you will see.” 

 Our‘outlay has been enormous—so many little things that one 

‘never dreams of—I have not a sovereign left out of fifty or sixty—I 
forget: exactly which—that I put into my purse when l came down 
here,” said Mrs. Worthington; “really, our three or four thousand 
@ year, at this rate, will never do. We shall be ruined.” 

0 © Oh, dear no, marm ; not by no means—it’s only the first outlay. 
‘When you are settled down in Clematis Cottage, you'll live for a mere 
nothing—there’s the money, sir; five, four, nine, ten,” said Punks ; 
4 you'll find it all right.” 

‘Excuse me, sir; but I am particular in money matters—I make it 
rule to countthe change if it’s only for a sixpence,” said Mr. Worth- 
ington. 

Oy Aba very proper, too,” said Mrs. Punks. 

It is quite right, sir ; you'll excuse my very great particularity—I 
know you will—you are a man of business, Mr. Punks, and as such, will 
give me credit for not meaning to offend you.” 
» Punks put the cheque on Coutts into his japanned box, and bowed 
most obsequiously. 

., “T£ you are ready to walk to the cottage, sir, allow me to offer my 
arm to Mrs. Punks, and do you take care of my good lady,” said Worth- 
n 


“« My dear sir, ready in a minute,” said Punks, as he popped into the 
parlour, and sought his best hat. 

Happy Punks!—happy Mrs. Punks! There they were, arm-in-arm, in 
the High-street of Brackenbury, with the wealthy, charitable, pious tenants 
of Clematis Cottage. Punks enjoyed it amazingly, but thought that 
Mr. Worthington walked very much too fast. He wanted to prolong his 
triumph. 

The tea—Punks’s best gunpowder at six-and-ten—was excellent; the 
toast—buttered with purest fresh at fifteen-and-a-half from Punks’s 
shop, was duly appreciated, and a heartier meal was never made. Mrs. 
Worthington was so very kind and attentive, and Worthington’s conver- 
sation was so instructive, that hours passed like minutes, and it was get- 
ting late when the silversmith ventured to allude to the object of thei 
meeting. 

Af y, my worthy brethren, your society has proved so agree- 
able—” 

Fascinating, my love.” 

“Don’t interrupt me, Mrs. W.—so very agreeable, that I had for- 

tten all about the plate. Have you brought it with you?” said 

orthington. 
“isio¥ Ractoe me, sir, worthy sir, but it is so heavy, that it took two por- 
voters to carry it,” said the silversmith. ‘‘ Allow me to display it.” 
~1oo'The table was speedily cleared of the tea things, and for more than an 
‘:chour-and-a-half the were busily employed deciding ‘between the 
merits of the Queen's pattern,‘ the Albert pattern, the Cottage pattern, 
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and a great many other patterns besides, including the Fiddle pattern, 
which Worthington seemed inclined to purchase because it was less 
than the others. | 

Mrs. Worthington was all for the Queen’s pattern, in which she was 
seconded by all the party, for the silversmith had given them a secret 
t, that it was the most expensive, and by far the most profitable to 


“Set them all aside, my dear, for awhile,” said Worthington, 
“ Let us have a sandwich, ab our friend Hatton's Champagne.”’ 

“ You'll find it a superior article, rely upon it,” said Mr. Hutton. 
‘* Which shall we try first, the Moét or the Ruinard?” said Worth- 


fF 


ington. : 
“Try both,” said Hutton, thinking that the sooner both cases were 
— , the better it would be for himself. 
he party were all totallers, but somehow or another, in the excite- 
of the moment, they forgot that they had taken the me Pop, 
pop, pop, went cork after cork, and every body said that were 80 
excellent, that they could not decide between the rival makers. Pop, 
pop, pop, again, without coming to any decision. 

“ Well, well,” said Worthington, “I'll keep both cases; but you must 
throw off ten shillings, ready money, recollect, or a bill at two months, 
which is just as good.” 

- “‘Can’t, indeed { can't,” said Hutton; “it’s put in at the very lowest 
gger.” 

“You may as well taste the port, and the Madeira, and the Sherry, 
and the claret,” said Mrs. Worthington. 

“I think we had better, Mrs. W., my dear, we shall never get toge- 
ther such another committee of taste.” 

Pop went the corks, sip, sip, sip, first of one, and then of another sort. 
Louder the tongues of the differing judges. Devilled biscuits and 
strong A ae were introduced, more bottles were opened, and before the 
clock struck ten, the four wax candles—Punks’s best at three-and-nine— 
were multiplied into eight, and Mrs. Punks felt so queer that she was 
obliged to retire. 

“‘ Hark!” said Worthington, “I hear the sound of wheels. It's Trumps 
with the pictures.” 

All the party went out to see the van, in which a most valuable little 
collection of pictures—real origimals of the best masters—had been con- 
veyed, for it was not safe to bring them down by rail, “they were so 
very careless.”” 

“You won’t unpack them to-night?” said Trumps. 

“ Impossible,” said Worthington, “ put the van into the yard and lock 
the gates. James shall sit up all night and watch it.” 

" PE Se to go,” stammered out the silversmith. 

—q—uite,” said Punks. “ night, respected friend.” 

“ But the plate?”’ said Mrs. Worthington. 

“T cannot think of letting our friend risk the removal of it to-night,” 
said her husband. <“ Let Mary take it carefully up-stairs into our room, 
and do you see it safely locked up in our 

ear eaten ew am Saar ym =— 

‘ Ve—ve— m iged to marm; ight,” sai 
Secu — ’bliged to you, go—good night, 
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. » I -wish you all good night, and thank you for your company. We 
meet at chapel to-morrow, of course,” said Worthington. oH 

And so they did, at three services, during the Remar of which, 
the decorous conduct of the Worthingtons, and the junior er, 
Trumps, made a deep impression on all the worshippers in the Ebenezer 
rary 2 The plate was sent round, too, for some colonial mission, and no 
one dropped gold into it but the occupiers of Clematis Cottage and their 
junior partner. : 

“A real blessing to the place,” was the unanimous judgment of the 

le of Brackenbury. 

“Bless my soul! what can that be?” said Punks to the , 
about twelve o'clock on the Sunday night. “It’s very like a stage- 
coach, only they're all dead and buried.” 

“ It’s wheels, that’s certain. It must be the fire-engine—do, jump out 
of bed and see what it is,” said Mrs. Punks. 

Punks rose reluctantly, for his head still ached, from having taken too 
much of Hutton’s samples. He drew aside the blind, opened the win- 
dow, and caught sight of a covered van, being driven at a rapid rate on 
the road towards London. Two males and a female sat on the cae and as 
they passed within a couple of yards of his head, Punks heard a voice— 
4 well-known voice—say, “ Go it, Trumps—there’s the spoon of a 

“Sas 

You might have knocked Punks down with a feather. He closed the 
window, drew the curtains, and flung himself into bed, where he lay 
groaning deeply, and muttering, ““Done—clean done—five, four, ten, 
and nine—sheer cash—groceries—hams—oh, Lord! Responsible for in- 
troductions—poor Hutton’s Champagne! Six services of plate—off by 
first train in the morning.” 

As soon as it was light Punks was off without explaining further to 
his anxious wife. Before he went down to the station he ran to Clematis 
oe and peeped in atthe window. Not a vestige of furniture was to 

seen 


“Sure it was so—catch them in town,” said Punks, as he trotted to 

the early train. 
x - oe * ” 

It so happened that Mr. Hutton, the wine-merchant of Brackenbury, 
had occasion to visit London the same day. He arrived about noon, and 
as he was walking along Cheapside, he saw a crowd collected. He ran to 
see the meaning of it, and to his surprise beheld his friend, the deacon of 
the Ebenezer chapel, grasping “the real blessing to the town” by his 
collar, and shouting for a policeman. 

* Are you mad, Punks?” said he; “are you apprehending the wor- 
thiest, most liberal—” 

“ No, I ain’t,” screamed Punks, “I’m apprehending a SwInDLER—A 
Wo tr iw Saeer’s cLoTHInG, and Ill hang him if I can.” 

“ But you can’t, my fine fellow, it’s only a simple contract debt after 
all,” said Worthington, alias Slinking Tom. 

He was not hanged; merely sent out to over-colonise Van Dieman’s 
Land, and the Brackenburyans had a hearty laugh at the owner of Cle- 
matis Cottage and his pious friends. 
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LITERATURE. 


THE NELSON DISPATCHES,+ 
FOURTH VOLUME. 


Tus important and national work attains perfection as\it proceeds, 
There could indeed be no excuse for keeping back isolated letters or docu- 
ments from a work which promised to be so complete in its details. Vice- 
Admiral Sir William Parker has thus in a highly meritorious and public 
spirited manner contributed all that portion of the correspondence which 
had been placed in the hands of Mr. Tucker with a view to publication. 
No less than a hundred letters have also been contributed by Colonel H. 
P. Davison. The letters are thus made to amount to very nearly one or 
more for every day in the year: a proof at once of the industry of the 
editor, and of the assiduity and earnestness of the hero himself. 

The correspondence comprised in the fourth volume extends from Sep- 
tember 1799, when Lord Nelson was acting as commander-in-chief in the 
Mediterranean, to December 1801, at which period he had temporarily 
retired from active service. The most interesting events embraced in 
this period are his being superseded as commander-in-chief in the Medi- 
terranean by Lord Keith, the capture of the French ship Le Généreux, 
the battle of Copenhagen, the steps adopted for the defence of the coast 
in case of a French invasion (and which possess an ever recurring im- 
portance), and the operations against the enemy’s flotilla at Boulogne. 

Lord Nelson's mortification at being superseded as commander-in- 
chief by Lord Keith is chiefly expressed in his letters to Lady Hamilton, 
but it oozes out also in most of his epistles written at that epoch ; but 
truly that perpetual hanging about Palermo, where the enchantress dwelt, 
as totally unfitted the great captain for the guardianship of the Mediter- 
ranean, as the fascinations of the Egypto-Grecian syren of old did 
Mark Antony for the defence of an empire or the salvation of a re- 
public. Admiral Goodall wrote to the captive conqueror : 

They say here (Malta) you are Rinaldo in the arms of Armida, and that it 
requires the firmness of an Ubaldo, and his brother knight, to draw you from 


the Enchantress. To be sure ’tis a very pleasant attraction, to which I am 
very sensible myself. But my maxim has always been—Cupidus voluptatum, 
cupidior glorie. 

Lord Keith issued an order the same spring to Lord Nelson, in which 
he expressly designated Palermo as an inconvenient place of rendezvous 
(Nelson apparently did not find it so), from its remoteness from Malta. 
“Lord Keith directed it to be discontinued, and substituted Syracuse 
instead of it; but if Lord Nelson preferred Messina or Augusta, he 
was at liberty to use one of them. In fact, anywhere but Palermo. 

It was however at this time that the French ship, Le Généreux, of 
seventy-four guns, and one of those which escaped from the battle of the 
Nile, was captured when attempting to convey succour to Malta. Lord 
Keith’s version of the affair is, that having received intelligence of the 
approach of an enemy’s squadron towards that island, he directed the 
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Foudroyant (Lord Nelson), Audacious, and Northumberland, to chase to 
windward, the Lion to look out off the between Malta and Gozo, 
while the Queen Charlotte was kept as close in the mouth of the harbour 
as the batteries would admit of ; the Alexander at the same time was 
under weigh on the south-east side of the island. 

Lord Nelson, in a letter to Lord Minto, gives a somewhat different 
account of the proceedings which led to the capture of the French ship, 
as also of a large store-ship in its company with 2000 troops and provi- 
sions and stores for the relief of Valetta: 

I came off Malta with my commander-in-chief (se in orig.) Lord Keith ; we 
parted company in bad weather the same day. Having information that such 
a squadron had sailed from Toulon, Lord K. remained off Malta; but my 
knowledge of their track (rather my knowledge of this country from seven 
years’ experience), I went towards the coast of Barbary, where three days 
afterwards I fell in with the gentlemen; those ships which fell in with me after 
our separation from the commander-in-chief, attached themselves to my fortune. 
We took them after a long chase, four miles only from Sicily. 


This at all events attests that although the capture of the Généreux is 
in main part to be attributed to the alacrity and good management of 
Lieutenant W. Harrington, of the Alexander, that it did not result from 
Lord Keith's disposal of the squadron, at which time the Alexander was 
cruising on the south-east side of the Island of Malta. 

No part of Nelson’s Correspondence,” says the editor, ‘‘is more re- 
markable or characteristic than his letters after the battle of Copen- 

n”—more especially his well-known note ‘‘To the Brothers of 
Englishmen, the Danes’”—the account of his interview with the Prince 
Royal of Denmark—his spirited remonstrance against the official report 
of the Danish commodore, and, lastly, his indignant complaints that the 
gapantry of his captains, with whom Nelson always identified himself, 

not, as after other great battles, been rewarded with medals. The 
complete and satisfactory account now presented to the public of this 
aitduous and in some respects unsatisfactory engagement, is exceedingly 
opportune at a moment chat the able and eloquent pen of M. Thiers is so 
assiduously employed in disparaging the prowess of our countrymen dur- 
ing the Napoleon wars. 

tyieenaes “The generous admiration of Nelson,” modestly remarks the 
editor, “which that distinguished writer (Thiers) exhibits, is security 
that he will gladly avail himself (?) of the authentic information of 
Nelson’s conduct which this volume affords, to correct his mis-statements; 
for he will find ample evidence that Nelson was neither ‘ almost beaten,’ 
nor that had the firing continued a few moments longer Nelson’s fleet, 
almost disabled, would have been obliged to retire half destroyed.” 
Monsieur Thiers will find, also, that Nelson had no other motive for 
sending the flag of truce than humanity to a conquered but brave and 
noble foe.’’ 

No one can have the slightest feeling of doubt upon the subject, 
Monsieur Thiers will avail himself of the correct materials here afforded 
him for a history of the exploits of the English navy with the same ex- 
= sense of justice and delicate impartiality that he has hitherto 

own on ‘all occasions. Upon this topic is it customary to make an 
open display, as has actually been done, of the naval and maritime re- 
sources—of the dock-yards and arsenals—of this country, to an avowed 
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and open enemy, on all occasions, and in whatever form, minister, 
orator, or historian, still a bitter, uncompromising enemy ? 

Lord Nelson’s language in reference to the attack made on the 15th 
of August, 1801, on the French flotilla at Boulogne, and the attempt 
made to bring out or destroy that flotilla, is full of sincerity and can- 
dour. He designates it in his first letter to the Earl of St. Vincent’s, 
written after the attack, ‘‘as a failure’—“a service which the precau- 
tions of the enemy rendered impossible to succeed in.” . 
Vincent in his answer to Lord Nelson, attributes this want of success to 
the manner in which the enemy’s flotilla was made fast to the ground, 
and to each other, which he says could not be foreseen. But Nelson, - 
in his letter to Evan Nepean, says distinctly, “the darkness of the 
night, with the tide and half-tide, separated the divisions, and from all 
not arriving at the same happy moment with Captain Parker, is to be 
attributed the failure of success.” Again, in his letter to Earl St. 
Vincent of the 17th to 19th of August, he says, “ Had our force arrived 
as I intended, "twas not all the chains in France that could have prevented 
our folks from bringing off the whole of the vessels.” 

As it was, svt al the Frenth boats were carried, till the heavy fire 
of musketry from the shore which overlooked them, forced the captors to 
leave them, and as succinctly described by Nelson in his letter to Evan 
Nepean. 

Although the divisions did not arrive together, yet each (except the fourth 
division, which could not be got up before day), made a successful attack on 
that part of the enemy they fell in with, and actually took possession of many 
brigs and flats, and cut their cables; but many of them being aground, and 
the moment of the battle’s ceasing on board them, the vessels were filled with 
volleys upon volleys of musketry, the enemy being perfectly regardless of their 
own men, who must have suffered equally with us. 

The veracious historian Thiers thus describes the same unsuccessful 
attempt. “ The British were thrown back at every point, and cast into 
the sea, which was covered with their floating corpses ; the brave Pevrieu 
killed two Britons with his own hand, and the result was not an unsuc- 
cessful attempt, it was a real defeat.” If it were a defeat, why did not the 
French follow it up? 

Lord Nelson’s memoranda on the defence of the Thames will always 
retain a certain practical utility, notwithstanding the changes effected by 
the introduction of steam. His own buoyancy of spirits) and confidence 
in conquering the French should they have left their ports, are the best 
of all the long and various explanations that have been penned to explain 


why Napoleon did not move. As early as the 31st of July, he wrote to 


Earl St. Vincent: ‘Our force will, by your great exertions, soon get 
so formidable, that the enemy will hardly venture out.” On the 6th of 
August he wrote to Mr. Davison: “I can venture to assure you that 
no embarkation of troops can take place at Boulogne.” In his letter to 
Ear] St. Vincent of the 9th of August, he writes, ““ We are so prepared 
at this moment, on the enemy’s coasts, that I do not believe they could 
get three miles from their own shore.” What a commentary upon Ad- 
miral Bruix. Perhaps,” said that officer, “we might lose a hundred 
boats out of two thousand; but nineteen hundred would pass over, and 
would suffice for the ruin of England.” 
the 11th of August Nelson writes, “ Our active force is perfect, 
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and possesses so much zeal, that I only wish to catch that Bonaparte on 
the water, either with the Amazon or Medusa; but himself he will never 
trust. He would say, ‘ Allez vous en,’ and not ‘ Allons, mes amis!’ ” 
And finally, on the 13th of the same month, he asks inquiringly of Earl 
St. Vincent, ‘‘ Where, my dear lord, is our invasion to come from ? The . 
time is gone; owing to the precautions of government, ane eee 
at this moment, and I hope that we shall always be as much on the alert 
as our enemies.” 

A wish in which we heartily concur. The fact is, that the attack 
on the flotilla was never thought of, till Nelson was morally certain that 
they would never come out, and a tiger—for the lion is British—that 
would suffer itself to be bearded in its own den, was not likely to be for- 
midable on the open sea. A column now commemorates the onslaught 
of that enemy, which it never ventured itself to attack, although as- 
sembled for that very purpose, with the additional amiable but dreamy 
Gallic intention of for ever effecting the ruin and annihilation of our 
tough little island. 





MOZART.* 


As the history of an epoch is often best studied by that of its great 
men, so the history of music is still more intimately associated with that 
of its distinguished and eminent professors. The name of Mozart alone 
fills up an era in musical literature. The influence of this single man 
upon art is wonderful. Even amidst the brilliant reputations that clus- 
tered around him, he ever shone as a star of the first magnitude ; and from 
his sonatas, published at seven years of age, to his last ‘“‘ Requiem,” 
his life was one series of triumphs and successes, only diversitied by 
those varied incidents and struggles inseparable from our actual social 
condition. Of all the intellectual faculties, there is none whose innate 
character is so early and so distinctly manifested as the musical. It 
accompanies the individual through life with the same ever prominent 
and ready manifestation. When three years old, young Wolfgang was 
striking thirds, and almost as soon as his tongue could lisp, his ears were 
awake to harmonious intervals. ‘The musical faculty,” says Mr. 
Holmes, “‘ appears to have been intuitive in him, for in learning to play, 
he learned to compose at the same time :—his own nature discovered to 
him some important secrets in melody, rhythm, symmetry, and the art of 
setting a bass.” From such small beginnings—the sources of the 
greatest rivers are small at the head—the mighty stream of genius went 
on swelling in power and intensity, till it crowned his twenty-fifth year 
by the production of the “ Idomeneo,” one of the most important works, 
perhaps that ever appeared in its influence on music. The score is still 
@ picture to the musician. 

It exhibits consummate knowledge of the theatre, displayed in an opera of 


the first magnitude and complexity, which unites to a great orchestra the effects 
of a double chorus on the stage and behind the scenes, and introduces 

* The Life of Mozart: including his Correspondence. By Edward Holmes, 
gi of “ A Ramble among the Musicians of Germany.” 1 vol. Chapman and 



































rocessions, and dances to various accompaniments in the o 
baud he hoes s, and under the stage, PASAT NOEN TY Prepare 
‘This model opera, in which Mozart rises on the wing from one beaut 
to, another through long acts, was completed ina few weeks, yet has — 

» defied the scrutiny of musicians to detect in it the slightest neg. 
lige of style. “ Idomeneo” was followed by, “ La Nozze de Figaro,” 
n Giovanni,” and a hundred other emanations of that transcendent 
ius which then asserted its empire over the whole musical. world, 
very death-year of Mozart (1791) was the most wonderful of. all his 
life ; it was an end crowning the work, in every way worthy of his ex- 
traordi career. It witnessed the production off. ** La Clemenza di 
Tito,” ‘and of the “ Zauberflote,”’ and the mortal seene was terminated 
by genius taking flight in its own “ Requiem.” 

It would be wrong to suppose that the life of so eminent a musician 
can convey little amusement, however instructive. Although Mozart 
was a virtuous and well-conducted man, and his life presents few irre- 
gularities, he was almost always suffering from the vulgar exigencies, or 
swimming or sinking with the inconstant fayours and neglect of German 
archbishops and princes. The man’s domestic character appears to have 
been as irreproachable as his genius is panes contest. His correspondence 
reveals both that character a genius with the most charming candour and 
simplicity; and the “ Life of Mozart” now published, is in every respect 
an admirable piece of biography, and a most worthy tribute both to the 
man and the musician. 





THE ECCLESIASTICAL AND SOCIAL LIFE OF ROME.* 


Tue ecclesiastical and social institutions of Rome can have no interest 
in the present day unless a change has come upon their corrupt senility, 
or a spirit of new life has been awakened from the slumbering dreams of 
past ages. The editor of this work on the Holy City, asserts that such 
is the case. The evidences of the revival of Popery, he says, are become 
so obvious that no doubt can any longer be entertained of its reality. 
We believe in this revival also, but neither anticipate its duration, nor 
prehend its ascendency. 

The Jesuits have triumphed for a moment in Switzerland and Belgium. 
They are still aiming at the complete direction of public education in 
France, but it is more than doubtful if they will succeed. They have 
revived in Austria the order of the Knights of St. John. They have 
established colleges and stations in America, and in every kingdom and 
country of Europe, at the same time that their most strenuous exertions 
are turned to the East, and everywhere, while undermining public 
i ae they are endeavouring to render themselves subservient to poli- 
ti wer. | 

But these renewed energies of Rome are far more than counterba- 
lanced by the general diffusion of knowledge, and the universal spirit of 
free inquiry. As the fanatical appeal to bigotry and superstition s0 
ostentatiously made at Treves only led to the secession of the Ronge 
party, and to a new burst of Germanic hatred of all priesteraft; so in this 


* Rome: its Ecclesiastical and Social Life. 1 vol. Newby. 
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wintry, where Puseyism revels in pitts soadian ond berenas, 78, 


if 


» the innocent study of medimval antiquities and of church 
re, has ‘been made the bond of union to a power-loving , and. 
of a modest A ie cae Association instantly 

-headed Puseyite and hierarchical Institute, where we 


= 


ring up a hydra 
the Catholic Directory for the nt year that there alres 
no Jess than twelve Roman Catholic pics gort went pri 
ch s and chapels, together with 755 missionary priests, sti 
ere are no more real or, positive causes of apprehension of the ascend- 
icy of Rome than there are in Prussian Germany, where the “ symbol- 
ising and sympathising king” is said to indite one day a Protestant 
union (Gustav Adolphs Verein), and the next becomes the munificent 
mason of the cathedral of Cologne. : 

The essence of Popery (apart from theological fan is power, and 
as the editor of the present work sensibly remarks, it is not personified 
merely in the aged and venerable father who fills the throne and wears 
the tiara—but in the principle of gs supremacy, in whatever 
country or under whatever form exercised. This. a itself places 
as many difficulties in the way of Rome’s universal ascendency as does 
the spirit of the times or the mind of nations. It lurks in this country in 
all its ecclesiastical institutions, even in the hesitating and moderate pre- 
tensions of the Anglican divines, in the conferences and clerical usurpa- 
tions of Methodism, in the Jesuitical classes and discipline of the fol- 
lowers of Wesley or Whitfield, in the essentials of form among the 
Baptists, in the non-essentials and intolerance of creeds of the Unitarians, 
in the eager search after endowment amidst the very voluntary principles 
of the Independents, in the dogmatising on salvation of the Evangelists, 
and even in the self-satisfaction of the Sectarian who resolves all creeds 
into his personal experiences. 

It is most gratifying to observe that amidst these conflicting interests 
in the Church, every thing attests that both in this country and through- _ 
out Europe and America, the pursuit of Christianity for its love and 
spirit, and not for its ecclesiastical or sectarian forms, is daily becoming 
more earnest, more common, and more generally advocated. Each is 
wishing to serve God with a willing heart, an enlightened understanding, 
and an active beneficence, and while such impulses last and grow in 
strength, there is nothing to apprehend for the future. The writer of 
“Rome” has viewed that great city through the medium of the Puseyite 
perception ; but even with respect to the eternal city itself our persua- 
sions are the same. Romeis still a great city, and so long as it preserves 
the Pantheon and Church of St. Peter, the Coliseum, the Vatican, the 
Sistinian chapel, its magnificent palaces filled with the treasures of an- 
cient and modern art, its Apollo, and “its population of statues,” it will 
remain the boast and wonder of Europe. Still Rome, like Babylon and 
Nineveh, affords one of the most striking lessons recorded in the instruc- 
tive page of history and the experience of man, of the instability of 
human grandeur, and the mutability of imperial and papal power. An 
heterogeneous mixture of meanness and magnificence, of wealth and 

ty, is the most striking foo. of eigen a The yellow 
gliding lonely through wastes of the Campagna, is not 
a wider i han the miserable fvars, and their more miserable de- 
pendants, perambulating its once haughty streets. It is everywhere the 
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The veo dincorr gh awful aspect a too 
ent ers any effort of imagination, chill the heart of the 
) forci remind him of that total oblivion to which sho, too, 
under the insupportable weight of the divine denunciation, 
Alas, the lofty city! and, alas, 
The trebly hundred triumphs! and the day 
When Brutus made the dagger’s edge surpass 
The conqueror's sword in bearing fame away ! 
Alas, for Tully’s voice, and Virgil's lay, 
And Livy’s pictured page! but these shall be 
Her resurrection ; all beside—decay. 





THE ATTRACTIVE MAN.* 


THERE are some authors with whom it seems impossible not to be lively 
and entertaining. No matter how great the demand from within and the 
pressure from without, still there is always the same flow of animal 
spirits and buoyant intellectual energy. The most pleasant susceptibi- 
lities of genius are congenial to their nature as sunshine is to the soil, 
and they seem to live in an atmosphere of cheerfulness. The new cha- 
racter sketched by Mrs. Trollope, “the Attractive man” (and now-a-days 
it takes three volumes to develop a character, to use a rather continental 
turn of phrase), is not quite so harmless a creature as some of his class. 
His nom de guerre is Theodore Vidal, his person handsome, his appear- 
ance p i é his manner captivating, at the same time that his 

es are practically depraved. He is introduced to us 


D 
heart and princip 
first as a visiter at Lord Randal’s, in the county of Salop. His “social 
system” is made known to us as follows: 


Lady Randal said to her lord, before she moved from the drawing-room to 
her own apartment, “I give you credit, dear Randal, for having imported that 
young man. He is very well-looking, perfectly gentlemanlike, and wonder- 
fully quick in observing what is a and graceful. You know I rather 

oO 


pique myself on the arrangement of ty books, and dear nick-nackeries in the 
little drawing-room, and he had not been down-stairs five minutes before I saw 
him doing homage to it all. Hesaw that I was observing him, and an ordi- 
Ssenaniaiad sort of person would have made my ladyship a fine speech upon 
my taste and my treasures. But your Mr. Vidal knew better. He had, some- 
how or other, contrived to find out, by the aid of physiognomy, I suppose, that 
I hate and detest flattery; and, after fooking for several minutes with very ear- 
nest attention at the pretty coup-d’ail, an expression of admiration and plea- 
sure came over his singularly speaking features, which I cannot describe ; but 
he spoke not a word. He only turned round a little, and fixing his eyes upon me 
for half a moment, gave me such asmile. It would be worth while to exercise 
a little good taste and knowledge of effect, if every body felt it like your new 
acquaintance. But people in general have eyes, 

That seem at most 

To guard a master ’gainst a post. 
The shy bachelor geological gentleman, Mr. Norman, had happened to take 
up a fossil that la og the ees treasures of one of Lady Ran- 
dal’s richly-loaded. little tables, and having subjected it to the scientific ordeal of 


* The Attractive Man: a Novel. By Mrs. Trollope, authoress of the “ Vicar of 
Wrexhill,” &c. 3 vols. Henry Colburn. : 
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a wet finger, had deemed it worth the compliment of being examined th 
his spectacles—nay, even this did not soe cme fe be enraied it to the 


dow, and looked at it with the advantage of all the light he could get. ) 

This was quite enough for Vidal. The fossil acted as a hand-post, pointing 
out the way to the old gentleman’s heart, and, notwithstanding all the accom- 
plished stranger had upon his hands that day, falling in love included, he found 
time, before the evening was over, to drop into a chair beside Mr. Norman, 
and to say, “I oo from the manner in which I saw you examine that 
interesting fossil, you are a brother geologist. Will you have the kind- 
ness to tell me if I shall find any use for my hammer in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Compton ?” 

+ * * . * 
Mr. Clementson had been a deal struck, and a deal touched, 
the manner in which Vidal, after looking at him panei for a mn 
ile he was saying something about his daughter Mary, uttered in a half- 
whisper the word “ Charming !” 

He had made Mrs. General Springfield completely his own, by giving her 
one single glance, and half a smile, as he replied, when asked by Lord ’ 
if he loved music, ‘‘ Yes, my lord, I do, when it is wedded to immortal verse?” 
and her son was quite ready to ‘‘swear an eternal friendship” to him upon 
his saying, after listening to about half-a-dozen quotations, “If there be a 
gift of Heaven that I envy, it is the possession of that blessed species of me- 
mory which enables a man to make all the finest thoughts that have ever been 
conceived his own!” 


The eldest Miss Springfield is won by his dexterous search for some 
stanzas of Mrs. Hemans, which that lady had been reading the moment 
before, Sir William Monkton by the discovery of a beautiful face in a 
“Book of Beauty,” and the Lady Sarah by his devotion to her faded 
beauties, but 

As to the means by which he managed with so much business on his hands, 
as the first few hours of acquaintance with an entirely new set of people must 
of necessity bring ; how, notwithstanding this, he managed to send such a girl 
as Clara home to her pillow with her thoughts almost entirely engrossed by him, 
can only be understood by those who personally know Vidal. 


This first victim to ‘‘the Attractive Man” is a most beautiful, well- 
behaved young lady, whose best affections belong by right to a modest 
and honourable man, Arthur Lexington, but who is the dupe of his own 
timidity. Clara Maynard is wooed and won by Theodore Vidal, to be as 
soon left for the young heiress, Mary, only daughter of John Jonas Cle- 
mentson, Esq., of Dalbu Park. 

Hero and Beatrice, Celia and Rosalind, and a multitude of other 
prett pairs, have left their well-defined portraits upon the imagination, 

e authoress establishes a still greater contrast between Mary, the 
dark-eyed, nut-brown maid, all goodness, obedience, and sinceri of 
heart, and Lucy Dalton, the blue-eyed, light-haired daughter of her 
father’s coachman, but who had been brought up as her playmate and 
companion in study, and had now verged into her companion as a lady. 
As different in character as in appearance from Mary, Lucy Dalton is 
selfish and unprincipled. A series of painful errors and mistakes have 
their origin in the gaucherie of a nephew, a young naval lieutenant, Dick 
Herbert, who, favoured by his cousin, the heiress, pays most attention to 
cat Dalton, merely that it may not’be said that he took advantage of his 
unele’s hospitality to win the ions of his daughter, while the design~ 
ing and unprincipled Lucy makes an instrument of him in a plot woven 
2n2 
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by herself and “the Attractive Man” to effect the marriage of the latter 
with Mary, while she is promised a more’ equivocal social position with 
tea. basse dpid # ols 

is some admirable by-play in the manner in which Lexington 
and his Clara are brought to ct a Real one another, and in the character 
of a philosophic aunt of the former, who gives a most strange but very 
true and acute ¢éravestie of what the theories of the author of the “Na- 
tural History of Creation” would be, if carried to their extreme by an 
uneducated. person. 

Mary, Dick Herbert, and the excellent old father, are all saved from 
the approaching catastrophe of a marriage by the accidental intervention 
of Mrs. Squabs, a servant of the before-mentioned philosophic old aunt. 
The parties are in London, Mrs, Squabs having just arriyed to announce 
Mr. Lexington’s succession to the whole of the deceased old lady's 


fortune. 


While this was going on at the lower part of the principal. drawing-room, 
and at no great distance from the door, Mr. Clementson being seated on a chair 
close beside Mrs. Squabs, and Lexington opposite to her, Mr. Vidal was 
making a vast deal of love to Mary in the smaller room, which, in the ordinary 
London fashion, opened from it with folding doors. 

But though the door was wide, and the room not large, the group in the 
principal apartment were quite concealed from Mary and her adorer, as they 
stood looking, as it seemed, upon the miniature garden behind the house. 

But Mary began to get tired of standing there ; she had probably examined 
with sufficient accuracy all that was to be seen in the dusky garden, and it is 

ossible she might have also felt that her retreat, which was caused by a dis- 
inclination to intrude herself on the interview between Mr. Lexington and 
the person who had asked for him, had afforded as much opportunity fora 
téte-a-téte with her lover as the laws of decorum could permit. 

Just, therefore, as Mrs. Squabs had reached the conclusion of her narrative, 
Miss Clementson said, 2 

“1 can let you see now, Mr. Vidal, the cameo you were speaking of yesterday. 
It is inthe next room ; I brought it down on purpose to show it to you.” 

Mr, Vidal thanked ber with his usual perfection of elegant tenderness, and 
side by side they walked out into the other room. 

Scarcely had they entered it, scarcely had the strikingly, well-dressed, and 
graceful figure of Vidal become visible to the trio at the bottom of the larger 
room, than Mrs. Martha Squabs sprang from her chair with a degree of agility, 
which at her age was really extraordinary, and which nothing but strong emo- 
tion could have lent her, and rushing forward, placed herself immediately op- 
posite to ve hero, so as to oblige both him and Mary to stand still; while 
raising her hands and eyes towards Heaven, she exclaimed, with mingled rap- 
ture and astonishment, “ Luke Squabs! my darling! long-lost nephew! Is it 
possible, my dear, dear Luke? Do I indeed again embrace thee?” and the 
delighted old woman threw her arms around his neck, and nestling her large 
crape bonnet under his chin, sobbed with uncontrolable emotion upon his 


bosom. 
There is a tide in the affairs of men. 


At that mysterious and sinister moment the star of Vidal fell for 
ever ! 

With the exception of this dénouement, there is not so much extrava- 
gance of caricature in this novel as generally belongs to Mrs. Trollope’s 
works. Itis more subdued, and, if possible, more natural. The same 
perfect ease and freedom of style, the same quick and humorous percep- 
tion of character comes out more harmoniously and more pleasingly from 
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the absence of ‘the grotesque, and “The Attractive Man” must, from its 
homely <ereywe exquisite sketches of society, and well-sustained in- 
terest, take a high stand among its author's productions, 





THIERS’S HISTORY 


~ "Fue clear, lucid style of this history, the abundance of authentic and 
hitherto unexplained materials, and the great ability and political expe- 
rience of its author, render it undoubtedly one of the most important 
productions of our time. At the same time it is so disfigured by its anti- 
Anglican prejudices, that there is scarcely any thing that as yet 
Ft relating to the position of the two countries, during a lo 
‘period of war and vexation, that has not been misrepresented. This 
render it impossible that any edition can be lastingly popular in this 
country, unless accompanied by such a full commentary as the Welling- 
ton, Nelson, and Malmesbury dispatches, and other valuable resources, 
now at the command of the historian would readily afford. The fifth 
volume of the excellent translation by Mr. Campbell brings the narra- 
tive to the proclamation of Napoleon as Emperor. 





EVENINGS AT HADDON HALL.+ 


Evenines AT Happon Hatz! The very title conjures up all kinds 
of old memories of baronial mansions, stately terraces, ~~. 
rooms hung with aristocratical family portraits, wooded and deer-haunted 
arks, avenues of “ patrician trees,” with the startling traditions that 
Sisver about them, and the whole pomp and circumstance of feudal 


grandeur : 


Nor rough, nor barren, are the winding ways 
Of hoar antiquity, but strown with flowers. 


It has been asserted, that in this venerable and romantic seat of the Duke 
of Rutland, Mrs. Radcliffe acquired that love of castles and other ances- 
tral buildings which makes so prominent a feature in her fictions. _ This, 
however, is unluckily not true ; but it cannot be doubted though erroneous, 
it will continue as one of the associations connected with Haddon Hall. 
mgm rumour can with difficulty be destroyed even by proof of its 

acy. 

The volume we have mentioned, is in every respect worthy of the 


“intention which gave it birth. Rarely has a more superb book issued 


from the press. The plates from Mr. Cattermole’s drawings bring before 
us the rich interiors of ancient edifices, and give presentments of some 
of those stirring and picturesque scenes, which, in these non-poetical days, 
can be no more beheld in actual life. And the stories which either illus- 
trate the engravings, or are illustrated by them, are produced by writers 
whose names would be considered titles to fame. But though, with the 


most delicate tact of the editress, an air of mystery is thrown over the 





* History of the Consulate and the Empire of France under area By M. 
A. Thiers, Translated by D. Forbes Campbell, Esq. Vol. V. Henry Colburn. 


~*” # Bvenings at Haddon Hall. Edited by the Baroness Calabrella, with Illustra- 


tions oh Steel by George Cattermole. 1 vol. Henry Colburn. 
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have arisen, in the first place, from the love of ancient, historical, and 
social recollections in the minds of writers; and in the second, from 
the spirit of existing publishers, who lavish their capital in embellishing 
their volumes with engravings of high art, by which, without stirring 
out of our rooms, one may contemplate famous localities. In this 
branch of publication, how inferior were the Tonsons, the Lintots, and 
the Dodsleys! That Mr. Colburn will be rewarded for the “ contempt 
for assets” which he has shown in this work, can hardly be doubted; 
but, in any case, he will have the satisfaction of giving to the world what 
Marlowe called, 
Infinite riches in a little room— 

a casket of which the possession will be coveted now and for years to 
come. 





PARROT’S JOURNEY TO ARARAT.* 


ARARAT is a mighty name. The traditions of medieval antiquity, 
followed by the tacit admission of modern civilisation, are divided 
against the Chaldean, Syriac, and Arab traditions, in regarding it as 
the Ararat of the Old Testament. But neither the native Armenians, 
Turks, Persians, nor Kurds, know the mountain by any other name than 
that of Massis and Agri Tagh. The latter nations, with those pre- 
viously mentioned, with the exception of the Armenians, generally refer 
the great historical event recorded in the most ancient of books, to those 


great Ararat and 

, renowned mountain towers up on the southern 
borders of a plain of about thirty-five miles in breadth, and of a length 
of which seventy miles may be taken in with the eye! In such a situa- 
tion, the impression made by Ararat upon the mind of every one who 
has any sensibility for the stupendous works of the Creator, is wonderful 
and overpowering; and many a traveller of genius and taste has em- 





* The World surveyed in the Nineteenth Century; or Recent Narratives of Sci 
entific and ee ae (undertaken chiefly by command of Foreign 
Governments, and where necessary abridged, by W. D. Cooley. Vol. I. 
J toArarat. By Dr. Friedrich Parrot, Professor of Natural Philosophy 10 
the University of Dorpat,&c. 1 vol. Longman and Co. 
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both the s of the pen-and of the pencil in attempts to por- 
ployed both the powers 


ad to us that the ascent of Mount Ararat has been traditionally 
handed down as impossible. Its steep icy head has been supposed to be 


inaccessible both to man and beast. The mountain had been partly as- 
cended in 1834, by a Russian traveller, M. Autonomoff, and its summit 


by the unfortunate Colonel Stoddart, but it still re- 
ined for the scientific curiosity, stimulated by the struggle with diffi- 
and danger, of Doctor Parrot, to achieve the long-reputed impos- 


learned and enterprising traveller, taking sa 7 of the 
temporary extension of the Russian empire to the regions of the Araxes, 
started in company with several scientific companions, and an imperial 
eldjager, with all necessary instruments, from the chair at 
cab ascend the sacred mountain. The pee) Pern by the 
plain of the Kalmuks through the Caucasus to Tiflis. From this point 
an interesting excursion was made into the province of Kakheti, close to 
the country of the Lesghi, and lastly, Ararat itself was reached by the 
far-famed monastery of Achmiadzin—the seat of the Patriarch of the 
Holy Synod, and of the dignitaries of the Armenian church. 

Doctor Parrot passes in interesting review the previous descriptions 
and drawings made of Ararat by preceding Asc? from Chardin to 
Sir W. Ouseley. As usual, the French are the most superficial and 
hasty. Tournefort proclaimed the mountain to be “one of the most 
dismal and disagreeable sights on the face of the earth ;” while the 
Baron F. de Beaujour speaks of its head as always crowned with snow 
touching the heavens, while its double summit is blackened by volcanic 
fire—an incongruity which did not strike the rhapsodical writer. On 
the other hand, although Porter is said to have ov the bounds 
of nature as far as regards the abruptness of the acclivities, the three 
views given by Ouseley are pronounced to be the best graphic represen- 
tations of the mountains till then existing. It is to be regretted that 
the still more elaborate sketches of Doctor Parrot were not given in this 
work upon a more adequate scale. 

The made three attempts to ascend the mountain before success 
attended upon their zeal and perseverance. The history of their ascentg 
cannot be extracted into our pages, an omission the less to be re 
as it is desirable that all interested in scientific enterprise and 
travel, should be in possession of the work. The most disagreeable part 
of the transaction was that, after the accomplishment of the ascent, 
amidst so many difficulties, doubts were thrown upon its reality: where- 
as, as the editor justly remarks, there seems no ground whatever for 
questioning the veracity of Parrot and of his companions, nor indeed 
can we see upon what precedent it ought ever to be attempted to dis- 
pfove a positive fact upon mere hypothetical data. 

This “ Journey to Mount Ararat” forms the first voles 9 a re 
important series, now publishing by Messrs. Longman and Co., and to 
which we wish every conti ee Tt almost makes us jealous to 
find that the scientific researches of foreigners should find ready pub- 
lishers in this country, when a native meets with difficulties insu ) 

t to persons of fortune, to lay any thing but a “popular” narrative 
before the public. Some mistaken notions concerning the Nestorians, 
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are confounded with what the author calls Yedsdihs, have..been in- 
ville; and as, the course | 
al pty age ya vga companion to the wars i 
ne price a, even as & wn”. wars 1n 
“ce 1 Rhe river of Buhtan is made to flow into that of Bitlis or the 
K ‘before its junction with the is; whereas the former 
river has now been traced from Ti), the pointof junction with the Tigri 
to the parallel of Sa’rt, without such a junction having been a 





STRUGGLES FOR FAME.* 


Tus admirable novel shall speak for itself. It opens with a truly 
Hogarthian scene, a waggon, a wayside inn, and a fiddling publican. 
We are at once introduced to the little heroine, Barbara, a child of tender 
years, undera api rotector, Mrs. Fagg. The death and subsequent 
robbery of this child-lifter causes the transfer of Barbara and of her 
pilfering road-side companions, to the charge of Justice Tender, in whose 
characteristic home we become acquainted with Cesar Crumpsure and 
Priscilla Snig, the former the justice's clerk, the latter his stingy house- 
keeper, but an ardent lover of the said clerk, whose mode of administer- 
ing justice, his selfishness, and want of principle, go hand-in-hand with 
the full blown tenderness, hypocrisy, and ais tit propensities of Miss 
Snig. 

otwithstanding the strong predilections of Justice Tender for the 
child, this precious pair dosead in getting it put out to board at eighteen- 
pence a-week with the amiable Miss Kites, who educate with blows, and 
nourish with narcotic syrups. One of the Miss Kites, accompanied by 
a Mr. Twigster, come to fetch the child away. “The child’s terror on 
seeing Miss Kite’s hag-like face was instant and indescribable,” but 
the lady lifted it forcibly, and stifled its sobs by wrapping a shawl round 
its head. Crumpsure was there, but, “ He slunk from that shrill ory of 
helpless sorrow ; he knew they were the cries of helpless truth appealing 
uP to Heaven: and that such cries are heard and answered in the fitting 

our.” 

We are next introduced to the Miss Kites’ boarding-house, a picture 
which, if as the author says it was written some time , certainly an- 
ticipated others most closely analogous, and since sketched by one of the 
most popular authors of the day. Nearly at the same time a visit is paid 
to the home of Mr. Twigster. 


It was certainly an uncomely place: the unplastered walls, the damp 
brick floor, the few bars that held the glowing fire, the saucepan, the frying- 
n, the rude Kitter of straw, that probably formed Mr. Twigster’s bed, the 
rk lantern, the coarse outer coat, the chained mastiff, with its bleared and 
watchful eyes, the broken tub, with its litter of bull-dog puppies, the last 
dying speech of Bill'Scragg pasted on the wall, the gin-bottle, and the pile of 


dirty pipes. 
This qualified gentleman, enticed by what he had seen at the justice’s, 
effects a midnight robbery at a house which, between the thieves indoors 


* Struggles for Fame, By Eliza Meteyard. A Novel. 3 vols. Newby. 
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and those from without, is certainly placed: in’ sore predicament: ‘At 
Died Tine 'two: ok: Uhrée ‘ovedtdoebs’ Of ‘eyrvip’ tates thes ment to 
be'broken up; and the ladies ‘to be sent ‘to the House of 

nal geht . bruised and ‘maimed, falls into the hands of ’ 
at J oe agymeme a kind-hearted parish beadle, and a sympathising 

Barbara is-removed to the mansion of a maiden lady, Catherine = 
don. The doctor effects her introduction, the good old beadle’ thi 
translation. 

At ee ne night came ; after Barbara had had a very nice tea, and the 
beadle had washed his face, so that it might shine very much, and put on his 
best coat, and Mrs. Sprigg had wrapped the child up carefully in her own 
red —_ and placed her safe in the beadle’s arms, the journey was com- 
menced. 

After brushing the lint off his coat, taking a pinch of snuff, and coughing 
thrice, Mr. Sprigg found himself bold enough to ring the bell. They were 
soon admitted into the warm kitchen, where the fat cook, the housekeeper, 
and the lean housemaid, were already assembled to see the child. Mr. Spri 
was soon summoned to the parlour, and Barbara was left in the charge oF on 
housekeeper. The beadle rubbed his shoes till they were quite hot, put his 
finger and thumb to his forelock as he had taught the charity boys to do, and 
Lo ig very close to the parlour-door, related further particular’s of Barbara’s 

tory. 

Little Barbara is very happy at Miss Haydon’s, where she becomes the 
pet.also of uncle Trimstick, another worthy, whose eg is his chrono- 
meter, who takes a pill and a basin of gruel every night, and gives pow- 
ders to every body. ‘This sunshine of existence is clouded by an intro- 
duction to the dying Clara and the wayward Walter Forrester, followed 
by poor little Barbara’s abduction by Twigster and Miss Kite, who have 
escaped from prison to become strolling vagabonds. From this sad life 
she is relieved for a moment but only to pass into the hands of Trout, a 
barrel-organ player who goes about with two dancing girls, the “divine 
*Manda” and the “inimitable Harribella.” From this delectable company 
she passes into better hands—the book shop of old Adam Leafdale—a 
servant at Justice Tender’s, when Barbara was first introduced to these 
strange vicissitudes of her young life. ) j 

Here, attended upon by a devoted boy, dwarfish and awry, with un- 
wieldy head, old countenance, and large and powerful hands, Barbara 
dives into the treasures of literature and learning, and becomes struck 
with what the dwarf, Jock, proclaims to be the “ sun’s music,” in other 
words, she turns poet. The curate of Normanston takes the child, now 
waxing into womanhood, under his tuition, and while at Mr. Sumner’s 
Barbara adds love to her budding Pn me and sentiment, the object being 
@ young gentleman of the name of Trafford. 

True to the school which the author has adopted, and the great founder 
of which was Fielding, and the most successful follower Marryat, the scene 
becomes now so crowded with living and breathing characters—all excel- 
lent in their way—and that are brought before us under such various 
and modifications, that it is impossible to give a notion of a tithe of them. 
There are three Misses Pyefinch, daughters of a deceased surgeon, who 
Occupied a trim red brick house, and cked out a scanty income by letting 
their two best rooms, furnished, to the er — captain, Dogget ; 
and by curtailing his chops, his rum, and his coals (his tobacco they 
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trial. But the naval 

Virginia, and the musical Brascord, keep up the sunshine 
. New characters are b t on the among which 
Lord Delone and the Lady Julia, William Caxton, the book. 
0 . Roheiny and Mr. Gilpin, each better than the other, while the 
Id characters, Justice Tender, Crumpsure, Snig, Forrester, and Purland, 
are made to their play their parts over and again through a long tale, 
which will bear comparison for its living characters and rapid events, with 
some of the best productions of he whom Byron styled “the prose Homer 
of human nature.” Barbara at length finds a mother and a father, but 
weds not her first love, Trafford. Her home is in the manor of Herons- 
wood. It is her own, with an ample fortune, the gift of Heronswood, 
now Lord Delone. Her whole delight is in her books, the pleasures of 
authorship, and the society of the friends that remain to her. Captain 
Dogget lives within a bow-shot of the manor-house, sailing on Herons- 
w mere @ commodious Blazer, while Jock, the poor mis-shapen 
worshipper of the sun’s music, is the honest keeper of the books. These, 
with Pipple, Purland, and Trimstick, make up an astonishing com- 


Pies Snig lives on Barbara’s bounty in the suburbs of L—, 
sipping Geneva, and thinking of Mr. Crumpsure in his admirable cha- 
racter of a lover, as acted before his final exit upon the top of Newgate. 
There is some mystification in the preface to this novel, and in the 
name attached to it, which we shall not attempt to unravel. We have 
given a sufficient idea of its contents to show that if written by a lady, 
hke many a pencil sketch, it has been touched up by a master’s hand. 
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LUSITANIAN SKETCHES.* 


A Book of travels, a guide book, sketches of places and persons, and 
a summary of the political, social, and religious state of the Portuguese, 
allin one. A more agreeable and instructive book of its kind, cannot be 
easily imagined. Witness the unintentional taking of Vigo by a coup de 
main. A large from the steamer, mostly composed of naval men 

ing out to join their ship in the Mediterranean, landed in a boat by 

ves late in the evening : 

Being anxious to see as much as ible of the the moment the 
senahed. the shore they rushed along Reome in the eas will run hes 
emancipated from their ship. It happened that a party of raw recruits had 


* Lusitanian Sketches of the Pen and Pencil, By William H. G. Kingston, 
SEU ee CA” The Fete Mintetel;” Wi: 2vols, J. 
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etenaterint nc phiacens of whom, a half-clad being in a tattered 
‘surtout and chako, was doing duty as sentinel near the landing-place. He 
e the challenge. “ Rendez vous,” shouted in joke one of the paigy, a they 
Pirried onward. The poor fellow appeared to know two wo rench— 
these were the fatal ones. Frightened out of his wits, he did not exactly obey 
the order, but, throwing down his musket, he rashed into the town, shouting 
that the enemy were upon them. 
The Douro, its boats, and the “heroic and ever-unconquered city of 
»” are described with a particularity that leaves nothing to be de- 
sired, except it were a run among the vine-clad hills, and a few inhala- 
tions of oran wae? Seer Granite being the foundation on which 
the city seiike ove ifice has the windows and door-frames of carved 
stone, and the lowest cottage is formed to endure for ages. Against the 
walls, or under arches, are arabesque fountains, a relic of the Moors left 
on a genial soil, for everywhere an architectural respect for the blessing 
of water is an emblem of a sunny climate. In Oporto society is said to 
have attained its most polished form, and perfection of manner to have 
resulted. This is very high praise, given by Lord Porchester as well as 
Mr. Kingston. Even among the peasantry love-making is a most refined 
affair. Superstition is rife, but not without some sceptical shrewdness, 
finding a home in an occasional priest-ridden intellect. 


A certain person who had been guilty of piracy, and various other objection- 
able acts, by which he had amassed a large fortune, was told, during his last 
illness by his confessor, one of their order, that he must leave his property to 
their convent, or he would most assuredly have to sojourn for a very long pe- 
riod in purgatory. Though unwilling to undergo so disagreeable an alterna- 
tive, he did not immediately comply with the advice the friar so disinterestedly 
gave him, but took the first opportunity of informing his son what he was about 
to do, and'that he should be obliged to leave his children destitute, or take a 
ne spell in that place of torment. To his son’s expostulations, he answered, 
“Think, my son, of the burning flames, and the wicked characters with whom I 
must associate for thousands and thousands of years, if I do not pay fora suffi- 
cient number of masses.” , 

» “And think, my father, of the poverty and misery, I and your other dear 
children must endure if you give your property to those lazy friars,” responded 
the affectionate son, pressing tenderly the hand of his dying parent. “ Think 
of that, my beloved father: besides, what is it after all? You know you will 


soon get accustomed to it !” 


The travelling department is full of descriptive humour and graphic 
incidents. Horses given to rolling in mud and water to the manifest in- 
convenience of both rider and saddle, trees that grow little girls, pious 
pigs, incongruous processions, and strange festivals in honour of saints. 
Guimaraens with its cathedral—a pencil as well as a pen sketch—is a first 
excursion after the hydrosulphureous baths of Vizella. Within this 
building are preserved certain treasures (¢hesouros) of our Lady, and 
much unholy cacchination was produced among the attendant friars by a 
young lady not profoundly versed in Portuguese, requesting to be shown 
08 tesouras de ‘Media Senhora, * our Lady s scissors !” Guimaraens has 
also a palace, a castle, an ancient and curious chapel, and a tree with a 
legend attached to it. ee 

Braga, with its cathedral, numerous shrines and pilgrim site of Bom 
Jesus comes next, and is quitted for the pass of Salamonde, the line of 
Soult’s retreat before the British. - Throughout the work, there are many 
curious references to the Peninsular campaign in its local illustrations, 





of "7, a ' 

Portugal. Most of the tours in the work indeed 

The most extensive journey is that 

Busaco, to Coimbra, thence across the 

Serra d’ Estrella to Almeida, and onwards to Salamanea, returning by the 

valley of the Douro. This journey comprises a mass of curious matter, 

descriptive, scenic, humorous, historical, and antiquarian.) The | work 

closes with a description of the wine districts on the Alto Douro, some 

curious disclosures concerning the port wine trade and manufacture, and 
excellent advice upon obtaining good port. 

Mr. Kingston is a hearty traveller in its true sense. 


After all (he says) which man enjoys the happiest old age, he who has 
jogged and bumped through life on a mule’s back, to attain gold which he 
cannot enjoy, or he who can look back on the joyous scenes of his youth, 
when he has oy ty across the pampas of South America, or the steppes of 
Tartary, climbed the dizzy precipices of the Alps, or bounded over the daneing 


bosom of the ocean? Give me the retrospect of the latter—the delight of a 
traveller’s existence. 


And so say we, taking “the bumping of the mule” as an allegorical 
figure for all id 


modes of obtaining gold, 
This cursed steel, and more accursed gold, 


as the bard of Sulmo sang. Those, however, who cannot tear themselves 
from the seductive toil of search for dross, cannot better refresh their 
minds, and shake off the rust of prejudice than by perusing these enter- 
taining and lively sketches of a country where, the author says, our name 
was once honoured, but in which our own silly prejudices, as chiefly ex- 
hibited in newspapers, have done much towaele duitedying that prestige 
which was so gloriously obtained by the blood of our-countrymen. 





THE FOSTER-BROTHER.* 


An old and familiar favourite of the public introduces this novel, as 
the production of one of his sons, Thornton Hunt: who he intimates is 
no novice in literary composition, having written anonymously for se- 
veral years with the approbation of the best judges in the metropolis. 
As a first attempt in extended fiction, as the production of a young man, 
and as especially introduced to critical readers, any opinion upon the 
merits of such a work, ought therefore, however kindly he intention, to 
be sincere, for the author's own sake. We agree perfectly with the editor, 
that among the best things are the hearty male characters. Luigo il 
Grasso, or the fat Louis, comes like a gleam of sunshine upon a till then 
cloudy and dismal Venetian landscape, and Carlo Zeno, is a beaw ideal 
of those heroes who lent lustre in their time, alike to the annals of Venice 
and of Genoa. Edward the Englishman, is an unnecessary nationality, 
which the more experienced author of the ‘ Mosaistes” would have 


* The Foster-Brother: a Tale of the Chiozza. Edited by Leigh Hunt. Newby. 
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known: how to,avoid, The deseriptions, both of scenes and persons, are 
gtaphic and elaborately sketched, and there is throughout truthfulness ‘of 
(treme, wer ~The mechanical construction of the 
work has:also been carefully attended to, the elaboration of sentences has 
been diligently looked after, and a point of great excellence attained in 
the interest being perfectly and continuously sustained without recourse 
iapiadche alange of. apenncriadiees dn:teewmensilt chapters. 
«But it, is impossible, notwithstanding the claim to anonymous expe+ 
rience, and the-eare ahd elaboration which has been so evidently bestowed 
upon the work, under: the: superintendence of an experienced father, not 
to see init the uction of a young person and of a novice in the art. 
Mr.'Thornton Hunt writes as if he were overwhelmed by the magnitude 
of:his thoughts, or dazzled by the imaginary literary eminence to which 
hechas:raised himself. The extreme simplicity, freedom of style, and 
purity and correctness of expression which characterise the 
masters - a are utterly wanting. He is ever re in on 
regions of high-flown sentiment, turgid language, imaginary life, an 
unreal .historical invention ; instead ef slay seoking these—language, 
sentiment, life, and history—the accessories to amusement and instruc- 
tion; a morning of love, a day of political struggles and chivalrous 
fights, and a night of horrors, present a succession of events and scenes 
which are here rather dressed up in the masquerade attire of a distem- 
pered fancy, than possessed of that desirable propriety and perfection 
which belongs ‘to the experienced pen and a well-trained intellect and 
heart. A friendly critic has observed of the work that it bears the marks 
‘of being the best that at the time the author could do,” to which we 
ed add that it also bears promises of his being able to do much better 
gs. 








THE LEVITE.* 


ANOTHER novel built out of the materials furnished by the struggles 
of King Charles against the parliamentary party, and decorated with 
such profusion of fancy and invention, as to become, like some old maid, 
prodigal of ornament, or overdressed city madam, eclipsed by the very 
accessories to its perfection ; or like some old mansion, all oriels and 
dormers, carved gables, painted domes, and jostling weathercocks and 

loriettes, buried in its own multitude of barbaric sotkpeiires and crowded 
aks of masonic decoration. 

The scene opens in a suburb of Amsterdam, where we are introduced to 
Leah, the more than Rebecca of the story, and her parent of the myste- 
rious race, Josiah Abrahams, to whom at the onset a letter is brought, 
signed with the initials C. R. In the next chapter we are on the deck — 
of a boat of royalists, where we become acquainted with the state of par- 
ties at the time when this historical novel is su tocommence. It 
was the moment of the seizure of Hull by Sir John Hotham, at the 
bidding of the self-instituted duteous and loyal parliament. : 

Events and characters succeed one another with rapidity. Cavaliers 
and puritans are the strings upon which to play in an account of the 
royal struggles and parliamentary insolences. The author sides with the 


* The Levite; or, Scenes Two Hundred Years Ago. By Elizabeth Murphy. 3 











en, 
in a death-bed scene, or the i the other 
S- Gevedaly <f Cadiais wtthe Shack per except in 
alter Scott’s case, most of the novels whi mg in his wake, 
have occupied themselves with that eventful and romantic epoch, and 
from which, we certainly cannot except “ Whitehall,” “Hampton Court,” 
or “the Levite.” 

This last novel, however, like its predecessors, has its favourable pecu- 
liarities, which must render it interesting to a large class of readers. 
Such more particularly are the details given of those occurrences in the 
civil war which attach themselves to the neighbourhood of London, more 
especially Brentford, Kew, Chelsea, and other familiar localities, and as a 
specimen at once of the author's style and matter, we extract an episode 
in the battle of Brentford. 


When the battle was about half over, who should come riding up, facing 
each other, but Se t Smith and Captain Daniels. 

“Oh! oh!” cried the latter, “ how did you get out of the comfortable lodgin 
we a thee last night ? Come on, you article—you promised me a breakfast! 
—allow me to give you one.” 

So saying, these two deadly enemies dashed at each other, losing every other 
thought but of their mutual hatred. They had met at the foot of the bridge 
which crossed the Brent. Smith was getting the worst of the contest, for he 
was driven backwards by Daniels, overturning friend and foe; and revenge was 
all they cared for. But now they came to an opening leading to the water. 
Smith was driven forward by his desperate antagonist to the edge of the 
Thames ; wounded and confused, the sergeant dashed into the water, trusting 
to his well-trained steed to carry him across. 

“ Ah! ah!” cried Daniels, “ny destiny!” And darting spurs into his horse, 
he forced the unwilling animal into the stream. It was a rash act, and the 

uel proved it so. 
mith’s horse at first resis but soon submitted to control, and swam 
steadily to the opposite shore. Not so the steed of Daniels; tired, chafed, 
and unaccustomed to the water, it became unm ble, yet its infuriated 
rider urged it on impetuously. The cruel and crafty Smith waited till the 
strength of both rider and horse were nearly exhausted, when, turning slowly 
in his saddle, he discharged his pistol at his pursuer. The ball striking the 
horse on the chest, he reared for an instant, and then sunk slowly into the 
tide, crimsoned with his own and his master’s blood. Daniels disengaged 
himself from the animal, and began to strike out for the shore. With the 
fangh ofa triumphant demon, Smith levelled another pistol, and this time the 
ball passed through the head of his antagonist. But the sergeant’s triumph 
was of no long duration ; for Isram, who had watched the fray from the 
Brentford shore, fired a pistol with such certain aim, as instantly to deprive 
nt Smith of life ; and the, despairing cry of Daniels was drowned in 
the death yell of his murderer. 


_ The Thames is too wide in actual times opposite to the Brent for such 
& feat, but few things were impossible during the parliamentary wars. 














POETRY OF THE MONTH.* 


Tue first on our list is the posthumous work of a clergyman lately 
deceased. In the early part of the sixteenth century an Augustinian 
friar, Fray Luis de Leon, suffered imprisonment by the Inquisition for a 
free commentary on the wae os Solomon. Such days are now gone by, 
and while (by strange coincidence of name) I] Padre Evasio Leone gave 
a metrical version graced with all the beauty and flexibility of the Italian 
language, the anonymous English author, admitting with most learned 
divines the dramatic character of the poem, and paraphrasing after St, 
Bernard and St. Gregory, has produced at once a metrical and spiritual 
version of the same poem, which presents it to us in a very curious and 
poetic aspect, at the same time that it is tinged with that holy purity and 
imaginative delicacy which is so often characteristic of an intelligence 
about to quit its grosser elements. The other two small volumes contain 
the usual quantity of unequal verse ; the anonymous bard of Greenwich 
and he of Islington, might indeed be reminded of what the modest bard 
of Avon wrote of himself : 


Must it be so? And must I ravel out 
My weaved up follies ? 





MR. EDWARD KENEALY.+ 


Our old friend and estimable contributor, Mr. Edward Kenealy, is, we 
perceive, a competitor for one of the appointments opened to men of 
talent and ability, by the foundation of colleges of education in the 
sister samen A . Kenealy’s abilities as a scholar, and his taste and 
genius as a literary man are too well known to need any laudation from 
us. In languages he is a kind of Mithridates, being versed, we believe, 
in no less than ten, living and dead. Sir William Jones appears, in- 
deed, to have been his model, and while himself teaching others, he has 
never ceased to store his own mind and intellect. Although of the 
Romish persuasion, he has always been a steady adherent to the present 
ministry, and has sided with ourselves in his general political views. It 
is not to be expected that the new college appointments will be made 


* A Metrical Version of the Song of Solomon, and other Poems. By a late 
Graduate of Oxford. 1 vol. 

Stray Thoughts, in Prose and Verse. By G. J. Hytche. 1 vol. 

Songs, Ballads, &c. 1 vol. y 

+ The Ina Address to the Members of the Temperance Institute; deli- 
vered on Monday, Sept. 1, at the opening of the first Session, 1845-6. By the 
Vice-president, Pamphlet. Cork. G. Nash. 
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mere particular partisanships ips of any kind, but Mr. Kenealy’s claims are 
of a order, and the subject is also one well deserving of consider- 
ation. It will not do for any government to neglect the talent and lite- 
rature of a country so circumstanced as Ireland is—a prey for needy 
The treatment of Maginn was sufficient to enable the 

i coun that they would be 


way if they stuek to d, | >~ 
sot of one who has Ed PY again yg: has 
now obliged to go over and write for the repeal party. It is surely 
worth while avoiding these calamitous alternations. | 





MISCELLANEOUS,* 


THE sixth volume of Messrs. Smith and Elder’s new and uniform 
edition of the works of the justly popular James, contains the stirring 
historical novelj of “Henry of Guise; or, the States of Blois.” It is 
one of the author’s most interesting productions.—Mr. Thornton’s able 
and popular “ History of the British Empire in India” has reached a 
sixth and concluding volume. As this volume contains a summary of 
recent events, the wars in Affghanistan and in Scinde, with the campaign 
of Gwalior, it possesses the highest possible actual interest, as well as 
more permanent historical value-—The new volume of Mrs. Bray’s 
novels is devoted to the charming legendary story of “ Warleigh.”—Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton’s admirable Letter on the Water-Cure, not only 
excited an unwonted sensation in the fashionable world, but affected to a 
far intenser degree that profession which is next in irritability to the 
poetic. Almost every medical publication indeed in the country con- 
tained a commentary upon an epistle of such incomparable sincerity and 
power, and as a set off to this onslaught, a member of the profes- 
sion itself, Doctor Balbirnie has sent us a work far more enthusiastic in 
its advocacy of the Water-Cure than Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton’s com- 
munication.—Out of the light and cheap literature of the day, we would 
select ‘‘ The Illustrated Family Journal’ for favourable notice. Its 
illustrations are tasteful and beautiful, and its literature amusing and of 
an unexceptionable character.— The Bromley Magazine” is edited by 
the aspiring youths of an academy, and contains some articles of pro- 
mise, others concerning which it would be difficult to say as much. 


* The Works of G. P. R. James, Esq. Revised and corrected by the Author. 
Vol. VL, Henry of Guise. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

The History of the British Empire in India. -By Edward Thornton, Esq. Vol. 
VL. 8vo., .W.H. Allen and Co. 

The Novels and Romances of Anna Eliza Bray, in 10 vols. Vol. VI., Warleigh, 
a Legend of Devon. Longman and Co. | 

The Philosophy of the Water-Cure: a development of the true Principles of 
Health and-Longevity. By John Balbirnie, M.A., M.D., &c. 1 vol, 12mo, Simp- 
xirhe Tilustrated Family J d. 

e ily Journal, publishing by Joseph Clayton, 320, Stran 
The Bromley Magazine, Nos.I. to VII, James Gilbert. 








